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INTRODUCTION 








The bonds between a faithful pastor and his people are strong. 
Sharing in the tenderness, fear, puzzlement, and joy that go with 
the common ventures of congregational life, the pastor comes to 
know something of the meaning of koinonia. These ties, and the 
little world they bind together, are among the deep satisfactions 
of the pastorate. 

Beyond the glow of mutual love and support, however, there 
lurks a shadow. That shadow is the temptation to mistake the 
boundaries of this world for the boundaries of the world. One 
may be drawn so relentlessly into the parish circle of need and 
care, with eyes focused so constantly on the people and programs 
that make up this corner of reality, that the larger landscape 
tends to recede from view. Fred Horvath’s operation, young 
Bill’s run-in with the police, the schedule for the parish news- 
paper, Mrs. Mayo’s hurt feelings—these concerns come to be so 
engrossing that the excruciating needs of the world beyond and 
the larger theater of God’s action virtually drop out of the 
picture. 

Of course Fred, Bill, Mrs. Mayo, and parish communication 
are of immense importance. That the parish minister does take 
these seriously is one of the testimonies he makes in a deper- 
sonalizing world not much interested in the Fred Horvaths, the 
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Mrs. Mayos, and the young Bills. Even the parish newspaper is 
not to be sniffed at, although it is as fashionable today to de- 
preciate the earthy, institutional underside of church life as it 
was among the docetic over-spiritualizers of Christianity in the 
second century. The point is that when repersonalizing labor for 
individuals and the housekeeping tasks of the church become all- 
consuming to the point of excluding other vital areas of minis- 
try, then something is radically wrong. And more, the sometimes 
frenzied, all-or-nothing attention that we devote to parish enter- 
prises tends to suggest that we believe everything depends upon 
us. We tell ourselves that if we don’t do it, it just won’t get done. 
Meanwhile we treat the events that go on in the outside world 
as if Somebody looked after them in such a way that we need 
not bother our heads about their course. Both are heresies. Let 
God’s buoying grace unknit the feverish brow of the rushing- 
about pastor! Let him learn to live in his parish labors with the 
Pauline paradox, “I worked harder than any of them, though it 
was not I, but the grace of God which is with me” (1 Cor. 
15:10b). At the same time, let him couple his relaxed attitude 
about the world’s destiny to a high sense of personal commis- 
sion to action in it. Let him widen the horizon of his field of 
commitment to include the world. 

If there is any one term that is moving to the foreground of 
church attention today it is that one: the world. The church is 
discovering a lost accent in John 3:16, “God so loved the world 

” Existentialism’s preoccupation with the self’s subway 
rumbles is being increasingly challenged by a new orientation 
to the public sector. The kairos of the Negro revolution through 
which we are now living has added tremendously to this. turning 
of the Christian eye. In the theological world the works of Bon- 
hoeffer, studies conducted by the World Council of Churches, 
the themes of renewal at work in the Roman Catholic as well 
as in the Protestant wings of the church, and the sociological 
critique of the parish all represent aspects of the new stirring. 

World is coming to be something of a blessed word used in dif- 
ferent senses by those eager to capitalize on its “in” status. We 
therefore have to be clear what it means in this context. It is 
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used in this book in a descriptive rather than a normative sense. 
It is neither one of the trinity of evil suggested by the phrase 
“the world, the flesh, and the devil” nor is it the virtual instru- 
ment of redemption as is proposed by some spokesmen of “holy 
worldliness.” It is here treated as a term designating a sector or 
dimension of God’s care and action. Together with the intimate 
I-Thou encounters in which a singling-out God meets us in 
prayer, preaching, meditation, and sacrament, God also confronts 
us in grace and judgment on a larger corporate landscape, the 
‘world. The world is the arena of economic, political, and social 
structures and powers—the public domain in contrast to the 
personal and private one. Naturally the two are inextricably 
bound together, but they are distinguishable aspects of reality. 
A full-orbed faith will bear witness to the world-ruling and 
world-working God as well as to him who addresses us in the 
depths of our personal being. Admittedly this use of the term 
world does not correspond exactly to its meaning in several 
biblical passages where it is used evaluatively. However, the do- 
main to which it points—that of the principalities and powers 
—belongs to a thoroughly biblical theme. 

As these trends touch the nature and mission of the church, 
it is clear that interest is turning from the dominant question of 
recent decades, ‘““What is the church?” to its companion ques- 
tion, ““What is the church for?” 

Thus the image of servanthood is being placed alongside that 
of the Body in describing the significance of the church. The 
ecclesiastical privatisms of the 1950’s are being called into ques- 
tion. Sounds of this new world-orientation echo regularly from 
conference tables and church periodicals; and they can be heard 
with increasing frequency in the programming and self-examina- 
tion of church bureaus and parishes. Accompanying the new 
orientation has come a painful but persisting quest for new forms 
of Christian assembly and witness that befit the world-mandate. 
In and through these questionings and movements there is taking 
shape a “new breed” of churchman, about whom more will be 
said later. 

While some of the recovery of world-consciousness is associated 
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with the rejection of the parish as a sharp instrument for God's 
worldly work, the world and the parish cannot, must not, become 
strangers to each other, For both theological and practical rea- 
sons, renewers and reformers cannot afford to dismiss the con- 
gregation as a “chaplaincy to families,” “obsolete,” “irrelevant.” 
The theological reasons for this will be treated in a later chapter. 
Here it is sufficient to point to a practical consideration: the 
church in American society does represent a significant power in 
its own right for social change. After the March on Washington, 
James-Reston made a telling observation: 
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Too many preachers like too many congressmen, are not leading 
but following their flock, perpetuating rather than destroying illusion 
and prejudice. They are “passing by on the other side.” And their 
parishioners, even when they want to be participants instead of 
spectators, have lost faith in their power to influence great events. 

Nothing, however, is more fallacious in American political life 
than the popular idea that congressmen pay no attention to letters 
from their constituents. Some of them are impervious to reason and 
others either won’t or can’t read, but all of them want to be re- 
elected, and all of them know the political power of the church, even 
if they never go there except for votes. 

If the preachers said what they really thought about this racial 
crisis and even half of those who heard and believed them wrote 
their honest convictions for or against racial equality to Capitol Hill, 
the political balance on racial equality might easily be transformed. 
If, however, the churches do not react and the march on Washington 
is regarded by the religious community as just another TV show, the 
political battle for civil rights could easily be worse off than before. 

For while the politicians here are not saying much about the 
march, they are listening. And if such a mammoth demonstration, 
dramatizing the basic religious concept of equality, does not get an 
impressive response even from the churches, Congress could easily 
conclude that the nation was indifferent or worse.1 


The influence the Negro churches have had on the structure of 
society in parts of the South through the nonviolent movement 
for social change is living testimony to what can be done. In the 
church of Jesus Christ, there is a vast reservoir of strength for 
witness in the public arena. The pastor whose life and work are 


1 Notes are at the back of the book, beginning on page 119. 
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caught up in the basic building block of the church, the congre- 
gation, bears the fearful responsibility for the proper use of this 
strength. 

The likelihood that he will use his influence in active alle- 
giance to the devil is slight, although the minister who gives the 
invocation at a Ku Klux Klan rally proves that even this can hap- 
pen. The greater probability is that the pastor will aid and abet 
that demonic silence and neutralism which has served to defeat 
many a worthy cause. Why he should sit on his hands during a 

crisis that screams for his word and action, only he and his God 
can tell. This volume is designed to help break that silence insofar 
as it is due to theological uncertainty or the need for guidelines 
of action. The theological themes are prominent here because 
the author is convinced that involvement comes in large part from 
a sense of identity and self-understanding that is grounded in a 
biblical concept of the pastor’s office and mandate. The book is 
intended, as well, to give aid and comfort to the many valiant 
pastors who are giving more than their fellowmen can know in 
the current struggle to witness to the Lord Jesus Christ. While 
it is true that there may be too much silence along the church’s 
front, there is also a healthy disquietude in many places. When 
the history of our time is written there will be remembered many 
a pastor who has not bowed the knee to the Nebuchadnezzarian 
power structures and who has walked through furnaces lit by 
them. These men are our models. If we can learn from them, 
and if we can relearn our theological ABC’s which point us to the 
world that God loves, then we may see of what stuff this much 
maligned old institutional church is capable. May the sleeping 
giant awake! 
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Chapter One 


A THEOLOGY OF PUBLIC WITNESS 





“God exalted him at his right hand as Leader and Savior, 
to give repentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins. And we 
are witnesses to these things.” —ACTS 5:31-32a 


The history of theology and of preaching is a long series of 
battles of the full gospel against the partial and one-sided 
gospels. —W. A. Visser ’t Hooft 


“Do you confess Jesus Christ as your Lord and Savior?” The 
memories of moments at the altar when this question is put to 
fledgling Christians are vivid ones for the pastor. The gawky 
confirmand, the young executive who patiently puts up with 
the labored theologizing of the instruction course, the unem- 
ployed worker who finds a place in his world where he is not 
treated as a statistic—these are people and professions of faith 
not soon forgotten. 

It is no accident that churches often employ this formula for 
first public confession—Lord and Savior. There are, of course, 
many other New Testament descriptions of Christ: Servant, Mes- 
siah, Son of God, Word, Son of man, Prophet, Priest, and King. 
While it is necessary to refer to all these titles to capture the 
richness of Christ’s person and work, the formula “Lord and 
Savior” sums up concisely the heart of the gospel. 
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Now what does this confession mean?? It points to both sides 
of the coin of the Christian faith: gift and challenge. It also states 
simply the two corresponding aspects of the Christian style of 
life: trust and obedience. And it lifts up the two dimensions of 
God’s sovereign power and claim: private and public. 


SAVIOR 


To confess Jesus Christ as Savior is to affirm what God has 
done for us in the mighty acts that lead to, center down on, and 
ripple out from Calvary. Caught in the vast human rebellion 
called original sin, the confessor admits his guilt. But more, he 
declares his trust that God has broken down the dividing wall 
of hostility to address him, to accept him, to reconcile him. God 
has healed the rupture between himself and the one he created 
in his image, completing at-one-ment on a cross. In this great 
transaction God takes upon himself in his Son the judgment that 
should have fallen on us. A costly love! A suffering love! A love 
that will not let us go until it has burned into us a hearty trust 
that our sin is covered by his action, and until it has wrung from 
us the confession, “Jesus Christ—Savior!” 

To this classic affirmation is sometimes added the word “per- 
sonal.” While there is no clear biblical usage of this adjective, 
and while it is associated sometimes with a sentimental pietism, 
the formula “personal Savior’ does represent a sound instinct. 
It points to the I-Thou confrontation of judgment and mercy. 
Sin is a terribly personal thing. And so is the love of God. The 
divine-human encounter, as Kierkegaard has taught us, takes 
place single file as we make our way through a Thermopylaean 
pass. To know that God’s eye rests upon you with the same 
singling-out love that faced toward the lost son, the lost sheep, 
the lost coin—that is the heartbeat of a faith in a personal Savior. 


PERSONAL SAVIOR—PUBLIC LORD 


If the word Savior speaks of God’s personal action and our 
profoundly private response in penitence and trust, then the 
word Lord points to a companion arena of divine-human meet- 
ing: God’s sovereign worldly action and our response of public 
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obedience.’ The addition of the title Lord in the classic Christian 
confession makes it starkly clear that the personal transaction 
between God and soul neither exhausts the content of the Chris- 
tian gospel nor says everything that has to be said about the 
Christian style of life. Wholeness of Christian witness, therefore, 
requires a thorough understanding of and commitment to the 
confession that Jesus Christ is Lord. Visser ’t Hooft has some 
wise words about our temptation to shatter the integrity of Chris- 
tian witness: 


Protestantism stands in a theological tradition in which the priestly 
and prophetic ministries of Christ have been strongly worked out 
but in which the kingly office has been obscured. The cosmic Christ, 
who is not only the Lord of the church but the present though in- 
visible ruler of the universe, to whom all power is given in heaven 
and on earth (Matthew 28:18), who has triumphed over all the pow- 
ers (Colossians 2:15), under whose feet all things have been put 
(Ephesians 1:22), and who will return in glory, has not been pro- 
claimed among us as he has been proclaimed by the apostles.‘ 


Both pietists who reduce the Good News to personal benefits de- 
rived from Calvary and moralists who see Jesus’ significance only 
as a Galilean teacher of personal moral habits censor out the 
awesome implications of Easter-Ascensiontide. The mighty affir- 
mations of the Apostles’ Creed that Jesus Christ “rose again from 
the dead . . . ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty” underscore the core Christian con- 
viction that Jesus Christ is Lord not only of the private and 
churchly spheres but over the heights and depths of all creation. 

New Testament scholar Oscar Cullmann believes that the earli- 
est Christian confession is to be understood in the light of the 
primitive church’s contest with emperor worship. Facing the 
totalitarian claim imbedded in the creed “Caesar is lord,” the 
early Christians carved out their declaration, “Jesus is Lord!” 
Since the state required not only a pledge of allegiance to Caesar 
but also a sacrifice to the emperor and a curse upon Christ, the 
New Testament disavowal of those who say “Jesus be cursed!” 
(1 Corinthians 12:3) takes on particular meaning. Thus anything 
less than a bold affirmation of Christ’s rule over the secular 
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order, a rule that brooks no competitors, was early regarded as an 
act of heresy. Moreover the confession of his worldly sovereignty 
was seen to be the fruit of the Holy Spirit. Cullmann summarizes 
his research on the early affirmation by saying: 


The confession Kyrios Jesus is one of the most ancient we possess. 
This brief formula expresses the whole faith of the early church with 
the single word Kyrios. This designation, of course, points primarily 
only to the present work of Christ, but from this point of view one 
can visualize the whole work of Christ both in the past (his work of 
atonement) and in the future (his second coming in glory). Every- 
thing is seen, however, in the light of the triumphant certainty that 
already now, in the present, Christ exercises lordship, although it is 
invisible and only the faithful recognize it, whereas non-Christians 
still think that another Kyrios rules the world.’ 


The accent of lordship, therefore, leads us out beyond the 
dialogue of the alone with the Alone and illumines the cosmic 
dimension of the Christian faith. The reduction of the Christian 
faith to the private sector, “the heart,” is a tragic misunderstand- 
ing of the Bible, an apartheid theology that declares the secular 
arena off limits to God himself. Let us probe further now into 
the biblical significance of this arena, looking more closely at 
the contest between sovereign Power and “the powers.” 


THE POWERS 


The image of lordship suggests the battle arena. A lord may 
ascend his throne after successful combat with enemy powers. 
Indeed the theme of dramatic contest and conquest lies behind 
the New Testament use of the term Lord. “He disarmed the 
principalities and powers and made a public example of them, 
triumphing over them in him” (Col. 2:15). 

As early as the second century, Christian thinkers such as 
Irenaeus lifted up the New Testament motif of Christ’s grappling 
with enemy powers as a defining feature of the atonement. Later, 
particularly in his cathechisms and hymns, Luther read the mean- 
ing of Christ’s coming in the light of a victorious struggle with 
superterrestrial forces. In the hymn “A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God,” Luther wrote: 


a ee 
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And though this world, with devils filled, 
Should threaten to undo us; 

We will not fear, for God has willed 
His truth to triumph through us. 


Again, John Milton celebrates the incarnation in the vivid 
apocalyptic symbol of dragon warfare. 


From this happy day, 

The old dragon underground, 

In straiter limits bound, 

Not half so far casts his usurped sway; 
And, wrath to see his kingdom fail, 
Swings the scaly horror of his folded tail. 


* * * 


He feels from Judah’s land 
The dreaded Infant’s hand, 
The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusty eyn; 
Nor all the gods beside 
Longer dare abide, 
* * * 


Our Babe, to show his Godhead true, 
Can in his swaddling bands 
Control the damnéd crew. 


In our time, Aulén, Visser ’t Hooft, Barth, and others have 
done much toward recovering the dramatic conflict and victory 
themes. 

What then does the New Testament say about the powers, and 
what can it say to us now? It says that we are now living in an age 
that began on resurrection morning and that extends to the 
last time—a period in which the powers have met their match. 
Indeed the forces of evil still do their work—men succumb to 
sin, men die, and evil stalks the land—yet these empirical facts 
are not the last word God has to speak over his world. Christian 
man has heard the final word spoken by God in Jesus Christ with 
the ear of faith, And that word is: sin and death and evil have 
been trounced. Jesus Christ, right now, is the conqueror, the 
Lord of lords and King of kings. 

Many and picturesque are the ways men have used to describe 
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the already and not yet paradox of victory over the powers. Thus, 
the powers are described as being on a leash but still running 
about doing their damage, the war is over but pockets of resis- 
tance still remain, the powers have had their weapons kicked 
out of their hands, limits have been set to their roaming, they 
have been stopped in their tracks, the triumph is “in principle” 
but not “in fact,” for faith but not for sight, the powers are dis- 
armed and dethroned but not destroyed, have lost their grip upon 
us, the venom has been taken from their fangs, the bee has lost 
its sting, the lion has been caged, the snake has been destroyed 
but is still writhing, the dragon has been mortally wounded but 
has not yet expired. All of these figures point to the Christian 
conviction that a decisive event has taken place in Jesus Christ— 
victory over the powers—yet the creation still waits with eager 
longing and groaning for the revealing of the sons of God. Now 
is the kingdom of Christ which then will be the kingdom of God, 
“when he delivers the kingdom to God the Father after destroying 
every rule and every authority and power. For he must reign 
until he has put all his enemies under his feet” (1 Cor. 15:24-25) . 

The powers in the New Testament are of two varieties that 
correspond to the personal and public dimensions or sectors of 
Christ’s kingdom. 


‘THE PERSONAL POWERS 


Sin is power that meets us in the subway of the self. The arena 
of Christ’s encounter with sin (the tempter comes to Christ in 
the lonely setting of the wilderness), and our arena, is a pro- 
foundly personal one. The battle is joined without the benefit 
of companionship, ‘“‘the public,” the “‘world-historical,” as Kierke- 
gaard reminds us. Man’s will, man’s spirit—these are the targets 
of the Enemy’s campaign. 

The same is true for sin’s child and companion, death. Every 
man does his own dying and his own coming to terms with its 
inevitability. The Christian man does his final battling as “the 
single one.” 

Whatever the age and whatever the culture, the warfare be- 
tween man and the sin-death axis goes on. The Christian faith 
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is perennially relevant to this contest, for its message that the 
strife is over and the battle done finds a home in every self’s 
hunger for meaning. In the luminous moment when a man sees 
and acknowledges the Ally who has secured the Enemy’s defeat, he 
shares in the conquest that has already taken place but that is 
yet to be consummated. He knows Jesus Christ is the Man who is 
for him. Thus the victory of the Lord over the private and per- 
sonal powers of sin and death is really the work of the “personal 
Savior” understood in its cosmic setting. 


THE WoRLDLY POWERS 


The second variety of powers with which the New Testament 
has to do is associated with the corporate dimensions of human 
life. Some identify them as the actual expressions of communal 
life.’ Other biblical scholars and theologians (Cullmann, Vis- 
ser ’t Hooft, Dehn, and Berkhof) interpret exousia (power) as 
referring to suprapersonal and supra-empirical realities compar- 
able to Jewish folk-angels or Greek fates which exist for the 
biblical mind in some sense behind the scenes of earthly powers. 
Whatever explanation one accepts, it is clear the New Testament 
does not reduce all the transactions God has with his creation to 
personal dimensions. He has dealings with corporate beings as 
well as personal ones. His redemptive love embraces powers as 
well as persons. In short, to be true to the biblical testimony 
we have to find room not only for the individuating love that 
beckons “Come to me, all who labor and are heavy laden” but 
also the declaration that “God so loved the world’—all of it, 
including its communal aspects. 

What is the relationship God has in Christ with the world of 
corporate powers? As with the personal powers of sin and death, 
so the public ones; he is their conqueror, their Lord. This does 
not mean that the powers cannot blow up quite a storm. Indeed, 
as Luther writes, ‘the body they may kill.” Yet, “God’s truth 
abideth still, his kingdom is forever.” This ultimate assurance is 
the source of the Christian’s serenity and perspective. 

The second thing the gospel says to us about the powers is that 
we cannot flee from encountering them. They are, in fact, part 
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of the redemptive plan of the world that God loves. The struc- 
tures within the secular order (such as the state), which God 
has “disarmed,” are therefore in a somewhat different category 
than the powers of sin and death. The latter are unambiguously 
“satanic,” while the former are “demonic.” The state, called to 
perform a certain relative function within the divine plan and 
thus to serve as an agent of God’s purpose, perennially falls prey 
to absolutistic claims for itself. The powers of the world are “fal- 
len angels,” good that has been perverted. Our responsibility vis- 
a-vis these worldly powers therefore is not withdrawal from them 
but rather an attempt to work in and through them, acknow- 
ledging their penultimate significance and challenging their 
idolatrous tendencies. 

It is by our baptism that we are brought into concourse with 
the powers and Christ’s lordship over them. 


To be baptized means to be delivered from the powers of the 
world and to have a place as a member in the body of Christ. The 
baptized has his citizenship in heaven (Philippians 3:20), and is 
therefore exhorted to set his mind on what is above, not on what 
is on earth (Colossians 3:1 ff.). This has often been interpreted in 
the church as meaning that the Christian ought to be unconcerned 
with earthly affairs, having as little as possible to do with the world, 
and that the church ought to separate itself from the world as much 
as possible. Baptism declares on the contrary that the work of Christ 
has to do with the world, and the kingship of Christ, which the 
Father has given him, has to do with the world. Since all power in 
heaven and on earth has been given to him, his command is: “Go ye 
therefore’’—out into the world, the whole world. This is his charge 
to the church and his charge to every baptized person. The place of 
the baptized is wherever in the world there is room for service, for 
the baptized, like his Lord, is a servant. . . . Baptism thus stands 
guard against all ecclesiastical introversion and isolationism, and in 
this too it displays its universal and eschatological significance.® 


In our baptism Christ claims us for a cultural vocation, a 
secular calling—life within the powers. We are called to witness 
to the Lordship of Christ before and in the arena of the powers 
that confront us in our time. 


Even in the sophisticated twentieth century, there has been 
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much discussion of subhuman or suprahuman forces that have 
made their presence felt. Contemporary psychological and socio- 
logical data point to this classic Christian theme. Berkhof records 
his experience of being caught up by the fever “in the air” in 
prewar Germany when the cult of Aryan supremacy rode high. 
Mass psychological phenomena of this sort, mob action, the 
frenzy of a football rally, the influences of “hidden persuaders,” 
the profound experience identified by the apostle Paul in Romans 
7:23-24 (“I see in my members another law at war with the law 
‘of my mind and making me captive to the law of sin which 
dwells in my members. Wretched man that I am! Who will deliver 
me from this body of death?’’), the subrational libido—all of 
these point to the presence of “powers” which in some sense im- 
pinge upon us. 

The social scientist also reminds us that society is shaped by 
patterns of behavior that are more than the sum of the human 
parts that constitute them. The field of human rights is replete 
with the play of such powers. Gayraud Wilmore describes the 
work of one poignantly: 


A group of Presbyterian elders who were also realtors in a Pitts- 
burgh community were asked by their pastor to open the way for a 
cultured Negro family to purchase a home in their neighborhood. 
After a lengthy discussion in which they consulted scripture, prayed, 
and generally agonized over a decision, they summoned their minister 
and reported: “Our duty is clear. We know that as Christian men we 
ought to give the word that would make it possible for this man to 
find a house here, but, God help us, we cannot do it. Most of us have 
spent a lifetime building up our businesses. The reprisals from the 
realty boards, the banks, and certain other groups would be more 
than we could take and stay in business. Not only our businesses but 
our families would suffer all kinds of threats and social ostracism. 
We just can’t do what we know we ought to do as Christians.”® 


Gibson Winter describes the recent birth and growth of a 
demonic social-psychological power that must be confronted in 


urban mission. 


The suburban illusion becomes further complicated by the very 
impetus which it gains after several decades. Once the wealthier seg- 
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ments of the population have withdrawn from the taxable group 
within the central city, it becomes increasingly difficult to sustain 
significant values in central city areas; in time, this initial loss is 
followed by the disappearance of influential churches and institu- 
tions. Soon those families who cherish safe play areas for their chil- 
dren and more local responsibility for schools find that suburbia is 
their logical choice; moreover the reduction of tax base soon makes 
decent urban properties very expensive and families with several 
children find that it is expedient to live in suburbia, whatever their 
personal preference. Hence, the suburban dream becomes a powerful 
force in reshaping the mind and interests of successive generations. 
This illusion of escape from the organizational society into the pri- 
vate world of small-town politics now becomes a demonic structure 
which controls the future of the metropolitan area. Therefore, the 
struggle against the illusions of suburbia, not against the suburbanite 
nor even the practical arrangements of suburban living, becomes a 
crucial task in the struggle for metropolis. We now live with the 
projection of the suburban dream on the landscape; once given this 
structure, it is crucial to see the illusions which set it against the 
metropolitan hope; we need to understand its demonic quality in 
order to see its potentialities as_a source of humanity within the 
emerging metropolis.1 


Surely the area of unemployment gives evidence of the work of 
a power. When a man is thrown out of a job because his skills 
have been rendered obsolete by the introduction of automated 
equipment, and when management is “power-less” to do anything 
about it because it must keep the company competitive and sol- 
vent, are we not dealing with a Frankenstein that seems to be 
arranging the lives of those very human beings who set it in 
motion? 

The modern concept of “power structure” is a particularly 
vivid suggestion of the biblical notion of principalities and pow- 
ers. Whether operating at the top of a particular sociological 
“pyramid” (military, industrial, political) , or composed of deci- 
sion makers from a variety of community or national groupings, 
a power structure is a force to be reckoned with. Speaking about 
the metropolitan power structure, George Younger says: 


Call them the “power elite,” “top leadership,” or what you will, 
these few leaders are not only the decision makers according to rep- 
utation. Study of the processes by which key decisions are made 
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shows also that they set the basic framework within which all other 
decisions are made. Wealth, educational background, prestige, fame, 
involvement in civic organizations, and membership in social clubs 
all help to reinforce the essential power which this limited group 
possesses by virtue of its position in the life of the city. Obviously, 
no one in this group possesses absolute power; yet power over basic 
decisions and arrangements is theirs. 


One does not have to accept any “conspiracy” theories to ac- 
knowledge the presence and influence of this social force. And 
as in the case of other examples of powers, we have here flesh 
and blood components, yet organized in such a way as to lend 
themselves to the subpersonal description of ‘“‘power structure.” 


CONFRONTING THE POWERS 


How do you deal with the powers? God has already dealt with 
them. He has removed the venom from them that could cause 
any final damage to his world. In an ultimate sense, his victory 
is secure. But in a penultimate sense, we are called to deal with 
them on the plane of human history. The paradox is as true here 
in the realm of public powers as it is in the arena of personal 
powers. Just as sin and death have been overcome and yet we 
must confront them with personal penitence and faith, so too the 
worldly powers have been defeated and yet we must engage them 
in the realm where they now work and engage them in a way that 
is suitable to that realm. That way is the public, corporate way. 
To settle for less is to make a mockery of obedience to the Lord of 
the powers. It is to succumb to the heresy of privatism. Speaking 
of the failure of conventional evangelism to deal with powers as 
powers, William Stringfellow says: 


Here the emphasis is upon dignifying human sin as that which is 
responsible for the fallenness of not only men but the rest of creation 
as well. So if men’s work is harsh and burdensome, or if the authori- 
ties and principalities are relentless and oppressive, it is the fault 
of men and the consequence of sin. Are politics corrupt? Is alcohol- 
ism increasing? Is there scandal in the great corporations as well as 
in the unions? Does the nation’s prestige decline? Are there more 
traffic fatalities? Does juvenile delinquency plague society? Is Amer- 
ica losing the cold war? It is all because of the lusts of men. It is all 
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because of individual sin. Repent. It will all change if enough re- 
pent. This is the stock merchandise of Protestant evangelism. Aside 
from other criticisms of this kind of religion, one trouble with it is 
that to extol the power of human sin, and particularly the efficacy 
of an individual's sin, is another way of asserting the dominion of 
men in the world. The focus of this religion is not the initiative of 
God in history but the practice of religion by the individual in some 
singular, stereotyped act of personal volition and emotion by which 
a desired result can be achieved. This is a kind of inverse “positive 
thinking,” and, one suspects, this is “‘positive thinking” for the lower 
classes.!2 


God in Jesus Christ dealt with the powers not by entreaties 
directed by individuals, but in a dramatic cosmic victory. We in 
turn are called to set up signs to this victory by comparable cos- 
mic contest under the Lordship of Christ. As Lutheran socio- 
logist Karl Hertz observes: 


We need to see that the climate of Skid Row is structurally em- 
bedded in Skid Row as a whole, just as the conformity of suburbia is 
embedded in its structure. We will not change either by exhorta- 
tion, no matter how inspired; we will need to deal with structural 
problems on structural terms. 


To deal with structural problems structurally, this is what 
| “social action” is all about. It is public action vis-a-vis the public 
| powers. It is obedience to the Lordship of Christ in the arena in 
which men work, play, vote, buy, sell, fight, love, live, and die. 

Any gospel worthy of the name must be a full gospel. In and 
through it we will hear a ringing call to faith in him who is Savior 
and Lord. It is this that our pietisms and fears regularly censor— 
the rule of a Lord whose sovereign power and claim overarches 
the principalities and powers of this world. !4 


Chapter Two 


THE OFFICE OF THE PASTOR AND 
THE LORDSHIP OF CHRIST 





For neither the light and heat of the sun, nor any food 
and drink, are so necessary to nourish and sustain the 
present life as the apostolical and pastoral office is to the 
preservation of the church in the world.1| =§ —John Calvin 


“How are they to believe in him of whom they have never heard? 
And how are they to hear without a preacher? . . . ‘How beautiful 
are the feet of those who preach good news!’”” (Rom. 10:14-15) 
Here is the pastor’s mandate. While every baptized member of the 
church is claimed for witness, there is nevertheless a special 
publishing work to which the pastor is called. What this work is, 
how it involves social action, and how it relates to the role of the 
laity are pressing questions that merit our attention. In exploring 
them it is helpful to use the image of the Body of Christ as it is 
developed in 1 Corinthians 12 and Ephesians 4, and also to draw 
on the current discussion of the ministry of the laity. 

As the apostle Paul makes clear in his first Corinthian letter, 
chapter 12, the church, like the human body, has many parts. 
Thus Christ gives to his body a variety of “gifts” or “services” 
which, working together, makes possible a living and healthy 
organism, An examination of the catalog of gift ministries in the 
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church suggests that there are several types.? One category in- 
cludes those organs within the Body whose purpose is to maintain 
the very life of the Body. Through these parts Christ feeds the 
Body, sustaining its existence. It is this kind of “service” within 
the church, in its congregational expression, to which the pastor 
is called. As custodian of the means of grace, the Word and the 
sacraments, he is responsible for the organism’s lifeline. In the 
act of ordination he is set apart as a “steward of the mysteries,” 
as a servant who keeps clean and pulsing the Body-sustaining 
channels of the Spirit. 

It should be noted that this custodial office does not make the 
pastor “holier,” ‘closer to God,” or “higher” than any of the 
other gift ministers in the Body, particularly the laity. Unique- 
ness of role does not confer elite spiritual status. Uniqueness 
does recognize that there is a proper division of responsibility 
in the church, as there is variety in the organs of the body. 
“If all were a single organ, where would the body be?” (1 Cor. 
12:19) And it means that within the context of sustenance, the 
pastoral office is in the foreground of action. 

Through his preaching, sacramental, teaching, counseling, 
administrative, and organizational functions the pastor is the one 
centrally responsible for the faithful transmission of the gospel 
within the “church-gathered.”’ His is the office the church en- 
trusts with the identity of the gospel. This responsibility is the 
one that prompts Calvin’s high valuation of the pastoral office, 
cited at the beginning of the chapter, and that calls from Luther’s 
pen the description “prince in the kingdom of Christ.” 

The identity of the gospel was described earlier in terms of 
the confession: Jesus Christ, Savior and Lord. Faithful steward- 
ship of his office means, therefore, that the pastor is called to 
placard the full gospel before the people of God in his place. 
Specifically, the pastor is a witness to the Lordship of Jesus Christ. 
The degree to which a people grasp their mandate to live in 
obedience to the Lord in the public sector depends greatly, 
humanly speaking, on whether they hear this mandate loud and 
clear from the one charged with stewarding the gospel in their 
midst. “How are they to hear without a preacher?” This is a 
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sobering thought. Whether they hear and obey, and how they 
stand before their Maker in this matter of public witness to their 
Lord, cannot be separated from how the pastor exercises his 
office. 

The first responsibility of the pastor with respect to obedience 
in the public sector is, therefore, the faithful discharge of his 
office as a witness to the full Christian truth, a truth which by its 
very nature propels the people of God into worldly service under 
their Lord. 

Let it be noted that “witness” is a very rich concept. It is not 
confined to pulpits, altars, and classrooms. 


The Hebrew mind had a much less literal, less verbal, less intel- 
lectualistic understanding of “witness” and “decision” than that held 
by Westerners, especially of the Anglo-Saxon tradition. Theirs was 
much more active, dynamic, and fluid. Even in John’s so-called mys- 
tical Gospel, as well as in the other three, there is a strong emphasis 
upon witness through the doing of the truth, rather than upon hear- 
ing, contemplation, and discussion of it (e.g., John 5:36; 10:37-38; 
14:10-11). After all, the Word that God sent to save man was not a 
message written on paper, but was the life of a man, Jesus. The ul- 
timate mystery of life lies in the unanalyzable, inexplicable dynamics 
of active personal relationship, rather than in the complexity of the 
ideas and images of the mind and its representational languages.’ 


In order to execute his responsibility of setting forth in un- 
mistakable terms the identity of the Christian faith, the truth 
must be done as well as spoken. The acted parables of a Hosea 
or Jeremiah in the streets of a city or before the power structures 
of their time were vivid examples of “done” preaching. Thus the 
pastor too becomes a sign maker in the world in his witness to the 
Lordship of Christ. If he is to execute faithfully his office of 
nourishing the Body for its work in the world, the pastor must 
illustrate and footnote that Word with his own body. He per- 
forms his stewardship function in the way and places where he 
can best do what he is called to do. This conviction has stirred 
pastors in our country to participate in and lead the demonstra- 
tions that have been so much a part of the Negro revolution. 

In making a witness sign in the world, the pastor performs the 
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service of interpreting the gospel not only to his own people but 
also to others both inside and outside the church. He is living 
out his commission to preach to all sorts and conditions of men. 
This very call to sign the gospel on public terrain will move the 
pastor to be in the very first wave of assault on a critical issue. 
Anthony Hanson argues, in another context, that the pioneering 
act of witness is the defining characteristic of the ordained min- 
istry. Be that as it may, the pastor ought to be among the first, 
not the last, to testify in body as well as in word to the claims of 
Lordship. * 

While the pastor moves out from the church-gathered into 
“the world” in order to do properly the very task he is called to 
perform in the church-gathered, he cannot make his headquarters 
in the public arena. To do so would be to usurp the function 
and ministry of other members of the Body of Christ. Pastoral 
witness to the Lordship of Christ includes not only preaching 
and teaching about the relevance of the gospel to the public sec- 
tor, and involvement in it, but also the leading of the congrega- 
tion in prayers for the common life. The writer of 1 Timothy 
offers this advice: “First of all, then, I urge that supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and thanksgivings be made for all men, 
for kings and all who are in high positions, that we may lead a 
quiet and peaceable life, godly and respectful in every way” 
(1 Tim. 2:1-2). The ministry of prayer is a vital dimension of 
the pastor’s role. Not only does it relate the grace of intercession 
to the turbulent problems of the public sector, but also it is a 
constant reminder in the life of the congregation of the claims 
of the world on the Christian conscience. 

We noted earlier that there are several types of gift ministries 
suggested by the apostle Paul’s Corinthian and Ephesian dis- 
cussions. ‘Together with the church-oriented, identity-communi- 
cating ministries such as is the pastor’s, there is a world-oriented, 
relevance-directed kind. 

This latter ministry is the variety that belongs most essentially 
to the laity. As in the human organism, so in the Body of Christ: 
one set of organs is necessary for the survival and another set for 
healthy functioning. The loss of one’s hands does not spell the 
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end of one’s life, but it may impair one’s ability to work. The 
malfunctioning of the heart, of course, threatens existence itself; 
but a person with a healthy heart and no limbs may lead an 
incomplete existence. A body is what it is charged to be when it 
both exists and is capable of walking and working in the world. 
To attempt to reduce the body to one or another organ is folly. 
This is the clear intent of Paul’s words in 1 Corinthians 12. 
Imperialistic claims are scathingly denounced: 


_ If the whole body were an eye, where would be the hearing? If the 
whole body were an ear, where would be the sense of smell? . . . If 
all were a single organ, where would the body be? .. . The eye can- 
not say to the hand, “I have no need of you,” nor again the head to 
the feet, “I have no need of you.” . . . Now you are the body of 
Christ and individually members of it. And God has appointed in 
the church first apostles, second prophets, third teachers, then work- 
ers of miracles, then healers, helpers, administrators, speakers in vari- 
ous kinds of tongues. Are all apostles? Are all prophets? Are all teach- 
ers? Do all work miracles? Do all possess gifts of healing? Do all speak 
with tongues? Do all interpret? (1 Cor. 12:17, 19, 21, 27-30) 


Those gifts Christ has given to his church which have to do 
with the Body’s running, walking, and working movements in 
the world are the special province of the laity. As Hans-Ruedi 
Weber observes, “It is more and more realized everywhere that 
the ministry of the laity consists above all in their presence in the 
world. The function of the church to be the salt of the earth can 
only be fulfilled by the laity.” 5 As a machinist in the United 
States Steel plant in Homestead, Pennsylvania, as a housewife in 
Peach Garden, California, as a stewardess in an airliner 20,000 
feet up, and as a miner in a West Virginia pit hundreds of feet 
down, the church-scattered with its gift ministries does its living 
and working in the world. Without these prongs in the world the 
church-gathered under Word and sacrament would be alive but 
wounded, sick, and incapacitated. “If all were a single organ, 
where would the body be?” 

It is true that laymen are needed for church-oriented tasks. 
Church school superintendents and teachers and various auxil- 
iary officers perform vital tasks in the church-assembled. But 
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necessary as these are, they are hardly the most important con- 
tribution that can be rendered by the laity to the Body of Christ. 
To imprison the “helpers,” “healers,” and “administrators” of 
the twentieth-century church within the confines of the church- 
assembled is to smother the gift ministries God has called them 
to exercise in the arena in which he has placed them—the world! 
As William Stringfellow notes: 


Sometimes this compounded frustration of the church’s given life 
of worship, evangelism, and care for the world, with its accompanying 
insecurities for both clergy and laity, is rationalized by permitting 
some laymen to become quasi-clergy, by enlisting them in the tasks 
of preserving and protecting and administering the ecclesiastical en- 
tity of the congregation. To be a layman then means to be a Sun- 
day school teacher or an usher or a fund-raiser or a donor or a ves- 
tryman or a club member or a Scoutmaster or a member of the 
choir or a parson’s handyman. These churchly and churchy activities 
I do not—necessarily—deprecate, save when such appurtenances so 
clutter the life of a congregation that its vocation of worship is ob- 
scured or forsaken, or where such activities keep the laity confined 
to the premises of the congregation and discourage the laity from 
dispersing into the world, or where the office of the Christian is 
trivially defined in such works.® 


The relation of the church-directed ministry of the pastor to 
the world-directed ministry of the laity is set forth by Weber in 
a discussion of “a fatal comma.” 


A highly significant comma appears after the word saints in many 
translations of Ephesians 4:11 and 12. The RSV, for instance, reads: 


And his gifts were that some should be apostles, some prophets, 
some evangelists, some pastors and teachers, for the equipment of 
the saints, for the work of ministry. 


In this translation of the passage, the comma after “saints” seems 
to indicate that the saints (the people of God) are to be equipped, 
but that they do not all share in “the work of ministry.” 

On this assumption, it would seem that Christ shares his ministry 
only with those who are ordained and with other full-time employees 
of the church; it would seem that only they are “front-line soldiers,” 
and that the church stands or falls with them. And it would seem, 
consequently, that the laity’s only task is to assist the clergy in their 
work in the “gathered” church. 
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As John A. Mackay, writing of the RSV, [in God’s Order (New 
York: Macmillan, 1953), p. 149] says, “Here without linguistic 
authority, but with undoubted ecclesiological bias, the fatal 
comma has been retained.” The real meaning, he continues, 
“appears clearly to be that the supreme objective of the gifted 
men must be to equip the ‘saints’ that they, in their turn, may 
engage in ministering.” 

If it is the responsibility of the laity to spearhead the work of 
the church in the world, it is also the task of the pastor to equip 
the laity for its worldly mission. The pastor does this by nurtur- 
ing the laity in the identity of the Christian faith, an identity 
which includes the imperatives of Lordship obedience. Thus he 
fulfills his own proper role of nourishing the Body when that 
Body is kept alive for a reason; namely, for its work in the world. 
The pastor lives out his identity role then when he does in fact 
equip the members of the laity for their work. 

The equipping act of the pastor is not confined to the normal 
channels of pulpit, altar, and classroom, but may take the form 
of parabolic action in the public square. There are yet other con- 
siderations that lead the pastor to be an instrument of the 
church’s mission on this terrain. 

1. Failing significant lay initiative and witness in this area, the 
pastor must step in, even though it be as second best. Indeed the 
church acknowledges the defeat of its pastoral role when it can- 
not raise up a significant corps of laity to perform the responsi- 
bilities in the world. The powerful and sobering words of George 
MacLeod are here relevant: 


Ministers should be so interpreting the passion of Christ’s hu- 
manity for all the dispossessed that Christ’s tears communicate them- 
selves to the very cheeks of the celebrant on earth, so that the laity 
are moved to go out and lift the contemporary cross from the 
shoulder of the earthly African. But this theory must wait on a re- 
newed consciousness among our people that it is this kind of issue 
to which the redeemed community is committed. Till this total re- 
covery is made, it is well for the minister to make open, if only sym- 
bolic, identification with the political obedience to which every Chris- 
tian citizen is called. When in practice thieves enter a church to de- 
spoil the offertory box, does the minister stand in his pulpit and 
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cry “send for the laity’? Or when a minister in his daily walk sees a 
member of his flock with alcoholic tendencies entering a public 
house, does he calculate which of his lay members lives nearest and 
proceed to a telephone booth that he may contact him to contact 
the man, lest his own reputation be defiled by following him into 
the public house? These things are for a figure. Dishonest men are 
threatening democracy today and wandering Kikuyu are entering 
groves of bestiality. Neither will be stopped save by urgent political 
involvement. Woe on us if, at such a time, we ministers confine our 
witness to sending for the laity.8 


2. There are certain moments of kairos when an issue becomes 
so clear and its support requires the participation of all, that the 
pastor is propelled into the public arena normally occupied by 
the laity. The present struggle for human rights is clearly a case 
in which clerical leadership as well as involvement is demon- 
strably necessary. 

3. Whether or not a pastor takes up a station in the world is 
tied up with the question of strategy. The simple rule of thumb 
for effective social witness is: What is the best instrument to use? 
While so apparent as to be trite, this rule is rarely practiced. 
Ideological bias, vested interests, and power plays get in the way 
of its execution. Thus, as it bears on our subject here, secular 
reformers with a predisposition to depreciate the significance 
of the church in social change may overlook what is, indeed, an 
important vehicle for that change in communities significantly 
influenced by the religious climate. When this is true, as it is in 
many smaller towns and cities, in rural districts, and in certain 
subcommunities, the voice and action of the clergy on specific 
public questions are important allies. When such a voice. and foot- 
step can be heard and seen to the real benefit of a cause, let it be 
heard and seen. Where the institution of the church really makes 
a difference in that community, the wisest course of action, as 
well as the mandate of the gospel, points to forthright movement 
on the part of the leader of that institution. In such a situation, 
the pastor has a clear call to be visible in the world.® 


4. It must be remembered that in addition to his ordained 
office the pastor is also a citizen and possibly a husband, father, 
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autoist, a person interested in the education of his children, and 
a consumer of leisure. As such, he along with the laity is also 
called to live out the Christian life in these sections of the world. 
His church-directed pastoral role does not relieve him of faith- 
fulness in these areas. 

As soon as the pastor moves out from behind the walls of the 
church, he is subject to the risk that any “layman” in a field 
takes when he enters an area involving technical matters or 
mores that are native only to the initiated. That is a risk that 
must be taken, and one for which the pastor must prepare him- 
self by maximum exposure to the issues and facts entailed. 

However, the risk is not as great as it sometimes is asserted to 
be. Many questions in the public sector are simply not as deeply 
embedded in the province of the “expert” or “specialist” as our 
modern technical mentality leads us to think. Commenting on a 
speech by President Kennedy, which took the position that many 
contemporary political questions rightfully belong in the prov- 
ince of the technician, William Lee Miller says: 


The President said that in contrast to the problems of the 1930's, 
the fiscal and monetary problems of the 1960’s demand “technical 
answers, not political answers.” Earlier he had said, in a similar con- 
text, that “this is basically an administrative or executive prob- 
lem. ...” Surely that is very wrong, or at the least a bad way for a 
top political leader to put his point. By rejecting ‘‘political” answers 
he meant to put aside predictably partisan or well-labeled approaches, 
but he seemed to say something more than that, something that needs 
to be questioned. 

Policy on taxes and spending and interest rates involves, along 
with much economic fact, a whole nest of inexact judgments—really, 
ethical judgments—about values and interests. Though these judg- 
ments may be complicated and require advanced economic knowl- 
edge and do not sort out neatly under existing political labels, still 
they are not merely “technical”; they are not just “administrative” or 
“executive.” If we could just get enough moral juice back into the 
word, we could say that they are, exactly, “political.” “Politics,” or 
“policy” would appear to be the point at which technical considera- 
tions (how does the thing work) and ethical considerations (what is 
good) meet, and neither part of the mix should be left unexamined. 

The ends of politics, moreover, are not neatly separable from the 
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“means” the technical man thinks he deals with exclusively; usually 
he bootlegs in some assumptions about ends in his work on the 
means. One might argue that political leadership, which must in- 
terpret the situation and fit together these several and conflicting 
ends, is preeminently the activity that cannot properly be reduced 
to sheer technique.!° 


The laity bear the burden of the practice of witness in the 
world, quite specifically in their own vocational arenas, and in 
general in other areas of public life, and their knowledge should 
be put to use in the thinking and witness of the church in these 
areas." But the pastor who is the steward and trustee of the 
theological fund brings to bear both his person and his per- 
spective in areas in which the boundary between church and 
world is fluid and ill-defined. 

While it is true that a faithful witness to the Lordship of Christ 
requires a proclamation that takes the pastor “into the streets,” 
let him also respect the particularity of his calling, a particularity 
that commissions him to equip the saints for their ministry. If 
he is overwhelmed by the conviction that he is called to exercise 
their ministry, then let him reconsider his vocation. It may be 
that he properly belongs in the public arena as a regular can- 
didate for office or as a leader of a movement for social change. 
If so, let him not juggle schizophrenically these two involvements, 
but choose one or the other. 

The pastor makes his witness to the Lordship of Christ by the 
faithful stewarding of a world-drenched gospel, by equipping the 
laity for their ministry in the world, recognizing that this witness 
and equipping is done both within and outside the walls of the 
church, 

We now turn more directly to the question of how, given this 
charge, the pastor focuses the mind and energies of the church 
on its Lordship commission. We examine first the extra-congre- 
gational resources available and then move to the ways a pastor 
lives out his calling in his own congregation. 


Chapter Three 


THE PASTOR AND 
EXTRA-CONGREGATIONAL FORMS 





In order to be followers of this Jesus, we have to leave our 
home base and step alongside the church-estranged people. 
—Horst Symanowski 


One of the new facts of life in our time is the vast sociological 
shift that has taken place in human community. The stable local 
societies in which men were born, educated, had their ills tended, 
worked, played, and were buried, are now being sundered, and 
their activities increasingly redistributed elsewhere. Right at the 
center of these former communities in which the common ven- 
tures of life were lived out was often to be found the parish 
church. And the parish, at least potentially, and many times 
actually, was able to influence not only the souls of men but those 
sectors in which the public powers were present, directly, as well 
as through long-term educational nurture. As a result of the 
sociological and psychological proximity of the congregation to 
the community, the pastor also had an opportunity to influence 
aspects of the public sector. 


A few generations ago, pastors exercised considerable influence on 
the development of local communities. They were not only in touch 
with those in positions of power, associating with them as equals in 
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many cases, but they were also aware of personal and social needs 
in the community. The social services of most American cities in 
our day are direct outgrowths of special services developed by pas- 
tors and churches for their communities. Although the parson was 
seldom the “person” of the American community, which he was in 
medieval England, he was, nevertheless, a significant factor in local 
affairs.? 


The impact of urbanization and industrialization in our time 
has lifted beyond the reach of the congregation and of the pastor 
some important segments heretofore accessible. Sociologist Lenski 
notes: 


Modern urbanism destroys local neighborhoods and _neighbor- 
hood unity, whereas the urbanism of the past fostered it. The great 
cities of the past were typically congeries of villages with strong 
local loyalties and traditions, rather than integrated social units on 
the order of the modern metropolis. Most of the residents of these 

‘neighborhoods spent the greater part of their waking hours with- 
in their local neighborhood. In the modern metropolis this is no 
longer true. Place of work has been divorced from place of residence, 
except for the housewife. No longer can one obtain most of the goods 
and services required within the boundaries of the home or the local 
neighborhood. . . . Another significant development closely related to 
the foregoing, is the increased mobility of the population. . . . Social 
relationships are necessarily more superficial in character. More than 
that, there is a marked tendency for residents of the modern metrop- 
olis to turn to the work group rather than to the neighborhood group 
for friends and social relationships. This tendency is especially evi- 
dent among professional people and among executives in larger cor- 
porations.$ 


A World Council of Churches report underscores this massive 
alteration of the face of modern community life: 


The old local community in which men used to work and spend 
their leisure, make their homes, and offer their worship has in many 
cases disappeared as the result of industrialization. Many do little 
more than sleep in their “parish” while they spend their working 
hours, and often their leisure also, in another environment. 


It would be a great mistake to assume from these tendencies 
that nothing of consequence transpires in the neighborhood, 
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There is a vast amount of life still lived in this context, not only 
personal and familial matters but also local expressions of politi- 
cal life, unemployment, business and industry, education, healing, 
leisure, and community organizations. 

Not only are important aspects of the parishioner’s life lived 
at a distance from the parish church, but those forces we have 
identified heretofore as the powers often have their headquarters 
beyond the perimeter of the average congregation. The architects 
of mass media, the military, those who decide the fate of life in 
‘the industrial area, the decision makers in the union, all of these 
and more operate out of control centers that are removed from 
the normal rim of concern of the local congregation. 

The fact of distant decision making is, of course, in one sense 
a fact to be deplored and radically challenged. One of the re- 
sponsibilities of public witness is to return to the grass roots the 
power to make significant decisions. Alongside of this, however, 
is the continuing need to address the power and principalities on 
their own level, since bureaucratization seems to be an almost 
inevitable accompaniment of organizational life in a mass so- 
ciety. While the church is struggling to widen the base of power, 
it must also attempt to speak to those centers of power necessi- 
tated by the society in which we live. 
_ The twofold problem posed by the sociological restructuring 
of men’s work and play—its horizontal and vertical explosion— 
point to the need for the church to develop extra-parochial struc- 
tures that befit this centrifugal movement. More precisely, extra- 
parish divides into para-parochial and supra-parochial vehicles, 
those “alongside” and those “above” the parish. The witnessing 
pastor must make use of these instruments in his own work. 


PARA-PAROCHIAL LIFE 


One of the most significant aspects of renewal in the church 
today is the birth of forms of Christian assembly and corporate 
action that are not a direct part of the parish church. They 
may indeed be fed by members of congregations (most of them 
in this country, in fact, rely upon both personnel and funds 
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that are ultimately traceable to congregations) , but their life is 
alongside of and not within parish structures. 

There is nothing new about this kind of ministry. Lay orders, 
monasticism, the YMCA and YWCA streams, student move- 
ments, church camps, retreats, and armed forces chaplaincies are 
all expressions of the church's sensitivity to areas of need in 
which the home address ministry of the parish cannot give sus- 
tained and serious attention. The difference between the older 
forms of non-parochial life and the newer endeavors is one of 
degree. But the degree is significant because of the sociological 
shifts that draw aspects of modern life beyond the pale of parish 
ministry. Where the functions of healing, playing, work, and 
education are pushed beyond parish bounds, the church devel- 
ops specialized ministries that reach into these arenas: hospital, 
state park, business community, factory, and campus mission. 

Adding impetus to the para-parochial ministry is the widen- 
ing dissatisfaction with the quality of life within congregations. 
This is something other than the sociological issue of struc- 
ture. The spate of literature in the past few years on the “irrele- 
vant” and “obsolete” congregation is indeed impressive. This 
criticism of the parish that focuses on the quality of its life deals 
largely, although not exclusively, with its ethical poverty. Thus 
Peter Berger in a book that triggered much discussion in this 
country about the relevance of the parish declares: 


Organized religion is irrelevant to the major social forces which are 
operative and determinative in American society: it does not affect 
them, and it relates to them in an overwhelmingly passive way.5 

Usually the most that can be said is that the church members hold 
the same values as everybody else, but with more emphatic solemnity.® 

The figure of the modern religious functionary solemnly sanctify- 
ing the values of society begins to have a disturbing similarity to the 
shaman twirling the sacred rattles as the tribe goes about its cere- 
monial dances.’ 


Another sharp critic of parish life, Gibson Winter, finds insti- 
tutional Christianity wanting not only on the grounds formerly 
described—confinement to a residential base—but also on the 
basis of apostasy: 
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The present crisis has arisen through the diversion of Christian 
faith from servanthood into preoccupation with a private relation- 
ship of faith. . . . Here indeed we encounter the real division among 
Christians today: One group feels that the world has not changed in 
any fundamental sense and that the churches should go about their 
work as usual; the other group is convinced that the contemporary 
world has a new universe of meaning, a radically different social 
structure and problems peculiar to its own time. If one sides with the 
former group, the churches need only do better what they have been 
doing. If one sides with those who claim the contemporary world is 

' radically different in most major respects, then one is open to con- 
sider the servanthood of the laity in this new society.® 


It is not our task here to examine in detail all of the criti- 
cisms of the parish and to attempt to evaluate them. An explana- 
tion of the role of the pastor in social action, of course, presup- 
poses the conviction that the parish with all its weaknesses and 
sociological limitations is not obsolete, and more, that it is rele- 
vant precisely at the point at which the critics find it most vul- 
nerable; namely, its ethical relevance. We may agree here that 
the sociological shifts do most certainly require new forms. 
Even as we stress in this chapter the crucial need for extra-pa- 
rochial ministries, it is necessary to challenge vigorously the in- 
terpretation that sometimes accompanies their appearance, one 
that proposes the new forms as an alternative to, rather than 
as an ally of, full-orbed congregational life. These. forms 
ought to be the companions of the parish and not substitutes 
for it. The continuing validity of congregational life, the very 
presupposition of our study, we need to examine briefly. 


THE VALIDITY OF THE CONGREGATION 


1. The being of the church does not depend on its doing, but 
on the promises of God. Because he keeps his promises, the 
pledge he made in Christ to be where two or three are gathered 
in that name may be believed. In Protestant Christianity we have 
interpreted “where two or three are gathered” as that event in 
which the Word is rightly preached and the sacraments rightly 
administered. That means that while the pastor and people who 
gather under these means of grace may utterly fail the test of 
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obedient response to Christ’s presence in Word and sacrament, 
his steadfast love persists in the midst of that gathering. His 
covenantal care continues in spite of what we are, not because 
of it. This has been the story of God’s unconditional love told 
in his dealings with the people of both the old and the new 
Israel. 

Because the church has a theological being based on this cov- 
enanting agape, because it is the Body of Christ and not simply 
a body of people who may or may not be ethically obedient, the 
congregation of Word and sacrament has perennial validity. 
Historically, the church has often struggled with the Donatist 
sentiment that defines the boundaries of the church by its “puri- 
ty,’ “commitment,” or various other visible signs of its sub- 
jective merit. This same mood is present today among the critics 
of the parish in the garb of a social existentialism which main- 
tains that truth is “done,” that the very being of the church 
rises and falls with the presence or absence of involvement in 
the social issues of our time. This is a very tempting concept, 
particularly for those who fervently believe in the ethical man- 
date of the gospel. The apostle Paul had to face this question 
with the cantankerous crowd at Corinth, some of whose moral 
standards were more debased than the pagan culture around 
them. While scorching this disobedient people, however, he 
could still say to them, “You are the body of Christ and indi- 
vidually members of it.” Can we say less? 

Because the church is more than its sociological underside, its 
_ validity does not stand or fall with sociological relevance or ir- 
relevance, That does not mean, however, that social obedience is 
of little consequence. Precisely the opposite. It is treasured and 
protected as a central aspect of witness when it is placed where 
it belongs, at the doing and not at the being dimension of the 
church’s life. Our social obedience or disobedience does not ma- 
terialize or extinguish Christ’s presence in his Body as if he were 
some sort of genie. He comes to create his church (its being) ac- 
cording to his covenant promises. What is different, depending 
on our obedience or disobedience, is how he comes. Whether 
his loving presence in our midst “burns” or heals (Romans 12) is 
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determined by our response to his self-offering, and that includes 
our “doing” in the public arena. Paul’s assertion that those who 
come to the table of the Lord impenitently and unfaithfully are 
wounded by the divine love underscores the fact that while the 
being of Christ-in-the-church is not contingent on our doing, his 
becoming, the effect of his encounter with us, most certainly is. 
The genuine insight of the critics of the parish church that social 
obedience and relevance is crucial to its life turns into a mis- 
placed concretion when it is applied to the existence of that 
church. This misplacing comes about because a philosophical 
concept is allowed to exercise a controlling influence on the 
development of a doctrine of the church. Existentialism, partic- 
ularly in its revised form of social existentialism, is a helpful 
idea when used as a tool by Christian faith. However, when it 
seeks to be itself the standard by which biblical themes are 
judged, then it exceeds its role of instrument and handmaiden. 

As with Paul’s communicants, so with us; it is not Christ’s 
Body but we, the individuals, who compose it, who run the 
risk of sickness and death when we live in the congregation of 
Word and sacrament faithlessly. 

2. To call the committed out of established congregations in 
order to regather as new groups in extra-parochial posture, or 
what amounts to the same thing, to pare down the congrega- 
tion to those who we believe are the truly committed, is to ac- 
cept a “sect” concept of the Body of Christ. Mainstream Chris- 
tianity has explicitly rejected this “pure church” notion. To 
draw the boundaries of the church in terms of a spiritual or 
ethical elite is a short step to Pharisaism. Bonhoeffer has some 
wise words here: 


Every principle of selection and every separation connected with 
it that is not necessitated quite objectively by common work, local 
conditions, or family connections is of the greatest danger to a Chris- 
tian community. When the way of intellectual or spiritual selection 
is taken, the human element always insinuates itself and robs the 
fellowship of its spiritual power and effectiveness for the church, 
drives it into sectarianism. The exclusion of the weak and insignifi- 
cant, the seemingly useless people, from a Christian community may 
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actually mean the exclusion of Christ; in the poor brother, Christ is 
knocking at the door. We must, therefore, be very careful at this 
point.® 

God hates visionary dreaming; it makes the dreamer proud and 
pretentious. The man who fashions a visionary ideal of community 
demands that it be realized by God, by others, and by himself. He 
enters the community of Christians with his demands, sets up his 
own law, and judges the brethren and God himself accordingly. He 
stands adamant, a living reproach to all others in the circle of breth- 
ren. He acts as if he is the creator of the Christian community, as if 
his dream binds men together. When things do not go his way, 
he calls the effort a failure. When his ideal picture is destroyed, he 
sees the community going to smash. So he becomes, first an accuser 
of his brethren, then an accuser of God, and finally the despairing 
accuser of himself.!° 


The church is the mother of all, sinner and saint, weak and 
strong, wheat and tare. 

3. The New Testament congregations, and in back of them 
the New Testament principle of Christian life together, found 
no place for vocational, sex, age, culture, class, race, or any other 
kind of segregation. They were constituted by all the people of a 
place—Rome, Corinth, Ephesus. “In Christ there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, slave nor free, male nor female.” This is not some 
abstract or highly spiritualized concept; it refers quite specifi- 
cally to the church, including the empirical church. A congre- 
gation was a people of a place, and it was not gathered accord- 
ing to one or another sociological marking. One of the prob- 
lems of the parish today is its tendency to exclude groups on a 
sociological basis. To divide further the fabric—in this case along 
vocational, age, and sex lines—hardly seems to be a -reflection 
of the New Testament intent. Where there is only one option 
—for example, on a battlefield, some college campuses, aboard 
ship, or in a culturally segregated community such as a mill 
town, inner-city neighborhood, or suburbia—the form that con- 
gregating must take is less than the integrated New Testament 
pattern and, as such, always stands judged and challenged by its 
incompleteness. Further, for the sake of mission on non-parochial 
terrain, special lines of communication must be set up. But to 
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crystallize the lines of mission into continuing congregations 
which separate themselves from more full-orbed parish life, or 
to place a premium on the creating of segregated churches, flies 
directly in the face of the “all-the-people-of-that-place” norm of 
New Testament life. 

4. While the critics’ indictment of the parish’s moral and spir- 
itual failure strikes home with embarrassing accuracy, there is 
little acknowledgment by them of the significant movements of 
renewal in church life. The efforts at repossessing the prophetic 
heritage within the so-called “establishment” are now too wide- 
spread, both at the level of denominational leadership and at 
the grass roots, to be simply dismissed as the exceptional." 

5. The privatizing of the gospel, in doctrine and practice, is 
the fearsome evil the critics have so rightly excoriated. However, 

s “publicizing” is also a distortion. Thus to call into question 
the local congregation because it is alleged to be neither posi- 
tioned sociologically for effective social change nor zealous for 
this task is to obscure the work it may be doing in the private 
sector where the demons of personal guilt, meaninglessness, 
sickness, and death must be met.!? — 

6. While it is true that significant areas of modern life tend 
to be outside the normal reach of the parish, it is also true that 
at the home address are to be found the foci of rearing, family 
life, leisure activity (a segment that is enlarging with the pros- 
pects of a further shortening of the work week), and the place 
of the unemployed (another problem that will be more and 
more with us as automation increasingly takes hold). Here also 
is the locus of all those complex and subtle qualities associated 
with the phrase “living quarters.” Even where the work life tends 
to become the center of gravity, as in the case of the middle- 
class “organization man,” this very man’s self-image is that of 
the home address husband, father, and consumer. In short, there 
is a lot of life lived in the parish bounds. This is especially true 
of vast numbers that live in urban districts of lesser scale than 
major metropolitan areas, and it is also true of those who live in 
towns and rural areas. Such groups statistically, geographically, 
and psychologically make up a great part of the American scene. 
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The new—and crucially important—urban emphasis that views 
the social landscape through the lenses of the metropolis some- 
times obscures the presence of those smaller units of human 
community which yet contain a significant proportion of the 
population in this country. 

7. The parish indirectly as well as directly can exercise a sig- 
nificant influence on the public sector. In a time when it is be- 
coming increasingly clear that the problem of dehumanization 
is one that underlies most contemporary issues, the parish (even 
the most privatized!) does exist as a sign that points in its 
preaching, sacramental fellowship, and life together to the re- 
personalizing love of God and also helps the John Does of our 
time, touched by that love, to regain something of a face and 
a name. 

8. To the degree that the problem of the parish is the lack of 
authentic faith and commitment, a simple change of structure 
will not suffice for the renewal of the church. The problem be- 
comes that of a new man, not a new form. If there is a vast 
apostasy within congregations, and within a vast segment of the 
American population, then indeed we have here a beckoning 
mission field. As one wag put it while visiting a famous but 
not very “relevant” cathedral congregation, “What a wonderful 
place to start a church!” 

g. As Abbé Michonneau remarks, “Whether it plays its role 
or not, hic et nunc... the parish is a fact.’’3 Odd indeed would 
be a mission strategy that bypassed the resources and personnel 


represented by the network of parish life in organized. Chris- 


tianity. As any pioneer of new forms learns as soon as he em- 
barks on a new path, it is to the tired old institutional church 
that he turns for money and manpower. The launching of new 
forms of mission that we so desperately need in contemporary 
church life may well hinge upon the readiness with which par- 
ishes greet such proposals and back them with their resources, 
How eager the parishes will be to support new: forms when 
their protagonists declare these same parishes vee is an 
interesting question. ; 

The apostle Paul in 1 Corinthians 12 has some wisdom for 
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us on this question as well as on the relation of the clergy and 
lay ministries. ““The eye cannot say to the hand, ‘I have no 
need of you,’ nor again the head to the feet, ‘I have no need 
of you’”’ (1 Cor. 12:21). The communication of the church with 
the new landscapes of its time demands new forms. Yet they are 
not : substitutes for families living in continuing covenant under 
Word and sacrament—in short, congregational life. They are 
companions i in_a shared mission, each exercising the calling ap- 
propriate to it, and together comprising the being and work 
of the Body in our time. 


ENCOUNTER 


Let us now see why the parish and the pastor need para-pa- 
rochial companions. For one, they are necessary allies in carry- 
ing out the parish’s own Lordship mandate. The pastor should 
encourage parishioner participation in para-parochial ministries 
for it keeps them and him alerted to their social responsibility. 
When there is a serious presence on the part of churchmen in an 
area of social combustion and need, there is invariably a degree 
of interest generated that otherwise might not be present. How- 
ever well-intentioned pastor and people are, their energies tend 
to be drawn in this or that direction according to the immediate 
demands of parochial life, with the consequence that the ques- 
tions of public obedience may recede to the periphery of parish 
concern. This is true unless the immediate demands are part 
and parcel of a community’s own life; for example, desegrega- 
tion for a Negro congregation, unemployment for a worker 
church, war for a church near an army base. However, if there 
is a strong line from parish to a para-parochial ministry im- 
mersed in the public sector, there is less likelihood that this 
will happen. 

“Encounter,” a coffeehouse-lay center in the heart of Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, founded by United Church of Christ clergy 
and laity, has proved to be just such a fermenting factor in the 
life of the participating congregations and its community. Staffed 
by seventy members of the laity working three-hour shifts to 
keep the doors open from 11 A.M. to 10 P.M., and carrying on a 
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varied fare of church-world programs running from courses in 
biblical theology to art exhibits and film and book discussion 
groups, the center has propelled the church into the public arena. 
It has also become the jumping-off place for the association’s 
involvement in public issues of moment. “Encounter” is the 
natural meeting place for coordinating the city’s action groups 
in human rights—the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, the Council of Churches, and the redevelopment au- 
thority in their common concern for integrated housing. A quest 
for signatures on an open housing covenant, an effort which 
grew out of this common concern, secured 1,700 names. Early 
in the summer of 1963, persons who shared this concern voted 
unanimous endorsement of the NAACP’s first demonstrations 
in the city, and most of the members took part in them. This 
led to the creation of a listing service with its own headquarters 
and volunteer staff. The summer’s activities at “Encounter” 
were climaxed by a “Community Week” series in which the 
struggle for human rights was examined from the point of view 
of the African Methodist Episcopal pastor who led the local 
demonstrations, a layman involved in the employment aspect 
of the struggle, and a leader in the voter registration drive in 
the South. Used as a forum for discussion of issues by church- 
men at a city level, the lay center also has provided on the local 
conference and association level of its denomination the mo- 
mentum for significant action on the question of open housing. 
Thus a para-parochial ministry can provide a handle by which 
the church takes hold of an issue in the world and, in turn, gives 
the issue an opportunity to bring its merits more vividly to the 
attention of the church. The value of the new spate of “coffee- 
houses” (Potter’s House, The Loft, The Edge, The Jawbone) 
is not only their attempt to get into “dialogue” with the world 
in the world’s own idiom but also the witness they offer to the 
Christian concern for problems of public Lordship found in that 
world.14 

The cultivation of world-awareness is reflected in the new 
spectrum of chaplaincies being developed in American Protes- 
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tant Christianity and elsewhere. The industrial missioner (the 
Detroit Industrial Mission, the Sheffield Industrial Mission, less 
so perhaps some of the “industrial chaplains” secured at manage- 
ment initiative who tend to perform an exclusively counseling 
function under management auspices and therefore do not exer- 
cise a significant effect on the larger problems of industrial de- 
humanization) , the hospital chaplain, the chaplain to the urban 
“night people,” the chaplain to the business or art community, 
and the chaplain to centers of leisure that run from the state or 
national park through the shopping center to the Las Vegas strip 
—all these represent a church involvement in sections which lie 
under Christ’s rule. Such chaplains minister to needs there; in 
addition, they serve as listening posts of the church and as gad- 
flies to the church, alerting it to the shape and texture of life 
in these sectors with which more conventional Christian assem- 
blies do not have sustained contact. 

Para-parochial study and fellowship units serve similar func- 
tions. Thus retreat centers and communities such as Parishfield, 
Iona, and Kirkridge give the church an opportunity to grapple in- 
tensively with issues of the common life and give a corporate 
support and strength for the laborer in the public vineyard. The 
effect of these communities of ordered withdrawal on parishes, 
whole denominations, and the church at large has been impres- 
sive. f 

The Evangelical Academy in its European and American ex- 
pression represents yet another formulation of para-parochial 
thrust. Here the church provides the setting and opportunity for 
the world to wrestle with ways in which it can make its life more 
human and raise critical value issues. The vocational gathering 
that brings together secretaries, teachers, or steelworkers—or the 
group that comes to focus on a common problem or challenge, 
(unemployment, urbanization) with the church listening, avail- 
able and ready to make its contribution when asked—is an im- 
portant new form. 

The “conference,” a standard feature of modern church life, is 
a familiar para-parochial vehicle much employed by those con- 
cerned to elaborate Christian witness in the public sector. 
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Whether it be for the training of the clergy and laity in the areas 
of social witness (such as the institutes and seminars sponsored 
by denominational or ecumencial social action bodies) or the 
major pronouncement and policy-making conclaves that bring 
churches together on a special concern (the interfaith National 
Conference on Religion and Race; the conferences of the National 
Council of Churches on Church and Economic Life, and on 
Church and State), these conferences are important means by 
which the local church extends its arm of concern beyond the 
normal rim of its life. 

Para-parochial movements serve the function of training local 
churches in perspective on issues and provide the churches a way 
of getting their teeth into these issues. 


SUPRA-PAROCHIAL MINISTERIES 


One of the facts of our time which bears on Christian witness 
in the social arena is the growth and solidification of “managed 
pyramids.” Our mass society, at least in the eyes of one set of 
sociological commentators, is arranging itself in pyramidal form 
in such a way that those who live at the bottom have their lives 
shaped and directed (often very subtly) by those who dwell at the 
upper levels of the triangle. The “power elite’—the “decision 
makers” of the military, government, industry and business, mass 
media, and the unions—tend to determine the lives of multitudes 
who live at the bottom of the pile. Although the Very Little 
Persons may have paper control over the managers—as small 
stockholders in the company, as members of the union, as citizens 
who elect their representatives, as consumers who select their 
merchandise—in actual fact the distant architects of policy have 
effectual authority. For this reason, ‘they’ becomes a familiar 
word in the lexicon of modern man, and a mood of estrangement 
prevails when the little man contemplates the Kafka-like castles 
that seem to control his life. 

It should be noted that on some levels of community life such 
as the city, power is not as monolithic as the pyramid image 
suggests. William Lee Miller, commenting on Robert Dahl’s 
study of the governing process in New Haven, Connecticut, says: 
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One main thing this book certainly does is disprove the notion 
that somebody behind the scenes “really” runs the city. It also estab- 
lishes that nobody in front of the scenes rules either, as a simple 
“power elite” or in a simple “power structure.” No one group unites 
economic, social, and political power. Professor Dahl gives a different 
picture from those of a Middletown or an Atlanta “run” by a single 
wealthy or socially preeminent class. In New Haven, rather, the de- 
velopment has been in the other direction: toward a kind of separa- 
tion of the elements of power. . .. The pattern of power in New 
Haven must be examined piecemeal: With respect to the schools, 

_ there is one combination; with respect to the urban redevelopment, 
another; with respect to the political parties and nominations, yet an- 
other. Mr. Dahl’s book . . . is a constructive counterbalance to all 
“conspiracy theories” of power in American communities, or semi- 
Marxist theories about control by the rich; in effect it corrects the 
pessimism and apathy such notions may engender.1¢ 


Certainly one response which a pyramidal situation should 
evoke from the church is a will to disperse power and to challenge 
the pyramid situation itself. Living as it does at the grass roots 
level of society, the parish has a particularly important role to ful- 
fill here. However, it is also true that some degree of pyramidal 
decision-making is necessitated by the nature of mass society it- 
self. Since this is true, a realistic approach to social change will 
have to learn to deal with upper-level power structures. Someone 
must enter into conversation with the power elite and make very 
clear the witness of the Christian faith to that elite. This is the 
function of the supra-parochial ministry, an action that can ex- 
press itself in two ways: dialogue and protest. Thus taking place 
“above” the parish level, supra-parochial mission deals with 
persons and with structures at the upper levels of the pyramid. 
Dialogue is appropriate to the former and structural engagement 
to the latter. 

Dialogue with the decision maker is the attempt to interpret to 
those who make the decisions the mandates of Lordship. This 
may involve, for example, a countrywide “evangelical academy” 
that brings together architects of mass media policy to explore 
the significance of their vocation. It may mean a metropolitan 
missioner, established by a denominational or interdenomination- 
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al body, whose functions include contact with the city planners 
in a common concern to humanize the metropolis. It may mean 
a group of social ethics professors gathering with government 
officials and atomic scientists to discuss the morality of nuclear 
war. For example, “Encounter” sponsors two “academy” groups: 
one composed of urban decision makers whose springboard for 
conversation has been such material as The Exploding Metro- 
polis by the editors of Fortune, The Death and Life of Great 
American Cities by Jane Jacobs, and “The City and the Negro,” 
an essay by Charles Silberman; and another group composed of 
school board members and school administrators examining 
church-state questions. In short, it is the church organized for 
conversation at that level beyond the parish where crucial de- 
cisions are made that affect the fate of multitudes. Usually it is 
some formal upper-level body or representatives of that body that 
enter into such conversation, although it may be a significant 
ad hoc group. In any case the supra points to the policy level, the 
pyramid level normally out of reach of the congregation. 

Alongside of the dialogue approach there is the protest or 
testimony confrontation. That is an action in a synod, conference, 
denomination, or interdenominational body, by which testimony 
is made before the councils of decision makers with the hope of 
influencing the course of the decision. Here one collectivity meets 
another, rather than individuals encountering other individuals. 
When the World Council of Churches is present at some inter- 
national conclave in Geneva through its Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, or when a church represent- 
ative in Washington submits testimony on the passage of laws, 
or when a denominational social action agency makes-a public 
statement on church-state affairs, or when the National Council 
of Churches Commission on Religion and Race works with civil 
rights leaders and government personnel on integration efforts, 
here is the church at work in the realm of the powers.!7 Such 
agencies of the church also serve the church by keeping it in- 
formed of the trends within decision-making circles, as does the 
National Council of Churches’ Memo coming from its Washing- 
ton office. 
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A NEw ParisH: METROPOLIS 


In addition to those supra-parochial expressions of church life 
that carry on their witness at the pinnacles of power, there are 
other important forms “above” the congregation, yet considerably 
closer to it, that are capable of instrumenting Christian public 
responsibility. Those that coincide with some significant “unit 
of human community” are of particular importance. Such supra- 
parochial organizations as the state council of churches or state 
denominational structures are ecclesiastical vehicles commen- 
surate with important boundaries of human life. As such they 
can set forth the mind of the church at a level where important 
decisions are made. 

An increasingly formative unit of modern society is the metro- 
politan area. Within its boundaries fateful forces are set in mo- 
tion by urban planners, corporation policy makers, television and 
newspaper magnates, union leaders, real estate organizations, and 
legislators. Fortunate is the denomination that has an authori- 
tative expression of its common life on this sociological level. 
Thus the association, presbytery, or diocese that has its sights on 
metropolitan concerns can both keep its constituency alert to the 
problems of the metropolis and bring its corporate strength to 
bear on a metropolitan problem. The council of churches is, 
theoretically, the best vehicle for shared metropolitan witness 
since it represents more of God’s people in a particular place 
than does the denominational agency. In actual fact, however, it 
does not always work out this way since the supra-parish loyal- 
ties, funds, and shared covenant of congregations are denomina- 
tionally funneled. In any case, it is crucial for local churches to 
see that in a real sense the geographic area for which they are 
responsible, their “parish’”—where basic life is lived—is not 
simply the immediate neighborhood but the larger cloud of 
activity which enfolds them, the metropolitan area. As such, a 
witnessing congregation and its pastor will look to and support 
metropolitan forms of church life as channels for its public faith- 
fulness. 

The ways this metropolitan parish witness may be carried out 
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are varied. It may take the form of a metropolitan missioner, 
secured by area congregations, who coordinates the urban-geared 
work of these congregations, who exercises a dialogical role with 
the city’s power structures, and who interprets to the congrega- 
tions the issues in the public sector.!® It may appear as an urban 
training center sponsored by many denominations, in which ur- 
ban pastors and churchmen are exposed to issues and persons of 
critical import in the public sector (for example, the Chicago Ur- 
ban Training Center). It may appear as the social action com- 
mittee of a local denominational or interdenominational body, 
or as the churches acting in concert on specific issues such as 
public school concerns, unemployment, discriminatory practices 
in public accommodations, responsible mass media performance, 
or recreational opportunities. It may appear as the action of the 
Ministerium, denominational or interdenominational. 

In small communities where there is little supra-parochial 
church life, the ministerium can provide a significant platform 
for corporate witness. The ministerium is often able to say things 
more forcefully than the single pastor, and it has the advantage 
of being accepted in the public eye as something of the conscience 
of the community. Ministerial associations also serve as barom- 
eters of grass roots sentiment to the “power elite’ who know 
that the pastors live very close to these roots. 

One of the newer expressions of supra-parochial life in metrop- 
olis is the larger parish concept in which a group of congrega- 
tions and pastors are yoked for common life and work. Pioneered 
by rural congregations, it has now found its way into the thinking 
and practice of urban mission. Together with its other advantages, 
it provides an important handle for getting hold of social issues. 
The able urban strategist Walter Kloetzli sees the larger parish 
as superior to the small autonomous congregation in city areas: 


There is still a place in our society for the small congregation with 
a one-man “staff” but I do not feel that place is in the inner-city 
situation. It is my opinion that such congregations are going to be- 
come less and less the norm in inner cities, with the larger parish—an 
actual yoking of a group of congregations—emerging in many situa- 
tions. Such an arrangement would enable the church to develop 
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specialists for the inner city and coordinate and centralize certain 
functions (it would also be a serious blow to our congregational 
autonomy as we now know it). For example, one central office with a 
qualified secretary-bookkeeper could handle all administrative work 
for a group of inner-city congregations, none of which could other- 
wise afford to employ even part-time help in that capacity. The staff 
of the larger parish could include a social group worker whose ser- 
vices would be available to each of the component parts or chapels.!® 


The experience of corporate ministry in East Harlem, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, and Philadelphia testifies to its effectiveness in 
the area of social witness as well as in other dimensions of the 
Christian life together such as worship, evangelism, and disci- 
pline.”° 

Adaptation of the larger parish idea has been carried out in 
other communities facilitating significant public faithfulness. 
The “sector ministry” plan described by Gibson Winter in The 
Suburban Captivity of the Churches* seeks to relate churches in 
a pie-shaped segment of metropolis to one another, linking subur- 
ban and inner-city congregations so that cultural and racial 
ghettos will be shattered. Such an alignment facilitates a “cul- 
tural embarrassment” in congregations long used to an incurved 
life together and tends to produce a ferment of social concern. 
Also, the corporate action rendered possible by such an arrange- 
ment makes for an effective social witness that individual con- 
gregations acting autonomously in the same sector cannot re- 
produce. While it does not seem likely that individual congrega- 
tions are going to vote themselves out of existence and become 
“chapels,” thereby shifting the center of gravity of corporate life 
to the sector, this idea in a modified form has much to commend 
it as a springboard for shared witness in the metropolis. 

Supra-parochial church structures are a varied lot which per- 
form varied functions. Whether they be high-level operations 
such as the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
of the World Council of Churches, the actions of general synods, 
national conferences, or whether they labor at state, metropolitan 
or community levels, they are important instruments of witness 
to Christ’s Lordship over the powers, many of which live at these 
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distances from the moil and toil of neighborhood-parish life. 
These supra-parochial structures serve as educational tools alert- 
ing the parish to the larger issues. Further, they are the hands and 
feet and voice of the parish as it seeks to address the power 
structures, either in terms of a give-and-take dialogue with them 
or in terms of active testimony for them to a churchly judgment 
on a crucial public matter. They serve to remind the pastor and 
the congregation that the world is part of its parish, both the 
distant world of national and international principalities and 
powers as well as the more proximate world of metropolis and 
community. 


EXTRA-ECCLESIASTICAL ORGANS: THE MIDDLE ORGANIZATION 


For the task of equipping members of the laity for their work 
in the world, and for his own personal witness in the world, the 
pastor should be familiar with the various “middle organizations” 
raised up by churchmen to address issues in the public realm. A 
middle organization, like its companion the “middle axiom,”” 
attempts to bridge the span from the “absolute” Body of Christ 
to concrete questions of public moment. It is not the church as 
such, but rather a body of churchmen organized to bring their 
energies to bear on an issue or series of issues which they approach 
from a Christian vantage point. Thus the Religion and Labor 
Council of America focuses on problems of the economic order; 
the Southern Christian Leadership Conference concentrates on 
the struggle for Negro rights; and Christian Action, a more 
broadly conceived effort, confronts the whole spectrum of social 
concern. 

While there are many groups of responsible and committed 
churchmen that carry on work in this field, it ought to be noted 
that it is replete with suspect organizations. To attach the name 
“Christian” to an organization gives that group a modicum of 
respectability, under the cloak of which it may carry out sub- 
Christian intentions. During the 1930’s and 1940’s some such 
groups in this country and in Europe became fronts for Marxist 
intentions; but in the 1950’s and 1960’s they provide a fertile 
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field of operation for right-wing groups fed largely by the Protes- 
tant underworld.” 

The lunatic fringe aside, a middle organization serves a valua- 
ble function as “ginger on the tail’ of the more powerful and 
morally diffuse movements for social change. It is an illusion to 
think that in a pluralistic society such groups are the most ef- 
fective agents for change where basic Christian energies should 
be placed. Yet they do perform a function in the total picture.” 


EXTRA-ECCLESIASTICAL ORGANS: SECULAR BODIES 


In a transatlantic exchange on the role of the Christian in 
public affairs, British churchman Ronald Preston was asked by 
Caristianity and Society why there was no middle organization 
to which he and his friends of like mind were committed. He 
replied: “One reason is . . . that those of us who might run it or 
be members feel with Mr. Miller [Alexander Miller] that such a 
Christian group is irrelevant politically, and therefore we wonder 
whether the time involved is worth it; our political work should 
be with secular bodies.” 

On the basis of the biblical counsel to be wise as serpents as 
well as harmless as doves, the pastor ought to be alert to what 
forces in the world there are that actually can be effective agents 
for giving impetus to the goals of Lordship. While some middle 
organizations or church groups might stand unambiguously for 
an ideal program of social concern, yet those same groups might 
prove gloriously irrelevant to the slow hard task of making any 
steps toward achieving these ends. Their irrelevance may be due 
to the failure to understand that effective public action is often 
the “art of the possible,” and not simply the imposition of ideal 
programs that are out of touch with reality. Furthermore, such 
groups might not represent a sufficiently broad-base stream of 
power, necessary in a pluralist and democratic society for social 
change. Given these considerations, the secular thrust is fre- 
quently the proper instrument for witness in the public sector, 
one that has sufficient credentials of integrity to keep it in touch 
with the dove’s harmlessness as well as the serpent’s wisdom. 
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There are various types ‘of secular bodies that deserve the 
pastor’s consideration as possible engines of service. For one, 
there are those organizations and movements whose time has 
clearly come. Theologically considered, they express a kairos, 
a pregnant moment in history in which God is doing his chasten- 
ing and healing work, raising up Assyrian rods and Abrahamic 
stones to body it forth. The labor movement took on the char- 
acteristics of such a body in recent history. With the growth of 
modern industrialism and the accompanying exploitation and 
anguish of countless men, women, and children who manned 
the factories and mines, churches throughout the world came 
to see the labor movement as a necessary corrective to the un- 
challenged and abusive display of power by corporate industrial 
forces. 

While some of the blatant ills of a burgeoning industrialism 
have been healed, subtler forms of dehumanization are still 
present and active in the world of business and industry which 
require the worker to maintain his union structures. Noting 
the impersonal and also depersonalizing characteristics to be 
found in much modern industry, one commentator observes: 


An equally significant aspect of the labor movement—and yet one 
so little understood—is the contribution it makes to the fuller devel- 
opment and creative performance of the individual worker. The vast 
impersonality of mass production industry has reduced John Doe to 
anonymity. He is a man with a clock number, operating at the bot- 
tom of the pyramid of authority. He takes orders. His value is mea- 
sured in terms of his productivity. ... The union gives John Doe a 
face and a name. It gives him a chance to relate himself to people on 
a cooperative rather than a competitive level. It gives him the oppor- 
tunity to speak his piece, to take the floor, to turn some of the pres- 


sure directed at him back up to the top of the management hier- 
archy.6 


With the pace of technological change presently being ac- 
celerated by automation, which is leaving in its wake ominous 
numbers of unemployed persons, particularly among youth and 
minority groups, the labor movement might again be faced with 
the challenge of speaking to serious economic deprivation as 
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well as to problems of depersonalization. Surely the pockets of 
poverty that include tens of millions of people in our country 
cry out for ministration. The labor movement may well play an 
important part in these places of anguish. 

Since the struggle of today’s worker and his unemployed coun- 
terpart is the struggle to be human and not the pawn of arbi- 
trary forces over which he has no control, the labor movement 
deserves the pastor’s interest and support. But this cannot be an 

‘uncritical support. While many churchmen formerly gave en- 
thusiastic backing to unions in their time of early passion, pres- 
ent tendencies in some quarters of the labor movement toward 
institutionalism, vulnerability to internal corruption, and lack- 
luster performance in the current struggle for Negro rights have 
caused some serious second thoughts. Even given its weaknesses, 
however, the union movement by and large is an important 
power for human dignity and may again step forward as a leader 
in the cause of the disadvantaged if it shows unmistakable signs 
of involvement in the plight of the unemployed and minority 
groups.”” 

The civil rights organization has become for many pastors a 
significant extra-ecclesiastical vehicle for their public energies in 
the present historical movement. Drawing its membership from 
the disadvantaged and thus being assured of continuing mo- 
mentum, often displaying great courage, and informed by a 
nonviolent philosophy which expresses its debt to Christian 
sources of inspiration, the responsible civil rights group de- 
serves the alert pastor’s attention. It is symbolic that the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People is 
listed in the directory of helpful community agencies in the 
pastors’ calendar book of the United Church of Christ. 

Together with the general movements in kairos in the broader 
landscape of American life, there are local secular efforts that 
may prove to be the most significant handles for public wit- 
ness. They may or may not have an explicit vocation in public 
action, particularly in controversial matters, but they do appear 
as the place where the conscience of the community finds expres- 
sion. Thus a Parent-Teacher Association becomes the force for 
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cleaning out a politically corrupt city council; a Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce takes the leading role in attacking a gambling 
syndicate; a veterans’ organization steps forward to challenge 
the practices of unscrupulous landlords. The community or- 
ganization, which brings together neighborhood groups and 
leaders in a common effort to upgrade the life of residents, is 
attracting the interest of an increasing number of churches and 
clergymen.’ 


In the recent study of creative centers of public impact in the 
United Church of Christ, Archie Hargraves describes the work 
of the Rev. George Geisler who found that the local Lions Club 
was the most significant instrument: 


The pastor addressed himself to the town’s desperate unemploy- 
ment situation. From his pulpit—and later within the precincts of the 
local Lions Club—he pointed out that Yukon had a surplus of un- 
skilled labor. Why not, he argued, treat this fact as an asset, rather 
than a liability, and use it for attracting a new industry? 

For the next two years, Grace Church and the Lions Club became 
experts in the art of running through labyrinths. They learned their 
way through the intricacies of both business and government. At the 
same time, the church began a comprehensive survey of the town, cata- 
loging the community’s assets in the hope of proving that Yukon was 
an ideal place for a new industry. It then solicited funds for publish- 
ing an attractive brochure to set forth its findings and to send to pros- 
pective industries. Everyone in the community had a role to play in 
the production of this brochure, including even those people in the 
church who deplored the fact that “Grace Church was becoming less 
spiritual.” Small children did their share by licking stamps and the 
tabs of envelopes. 

2 * * 


Thus, today, the one-time mining town of Yukon is a living ex- 
ample of a community which, having lost its only industry, attracted 
new industries through the sustained efforts of its only Protestant 
church.”9 


Preconceived notions about the relevance or irrelevance of 
the more conventional community organizations should be put 
aside by the pastor eager to find the most effective means for 
bearing witness on specific issues in the marketplace. The only 
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criterion that is germane is: What responsible group can best 
do the job? 

One of the obvious organs of marketplace witness is the po- 
litical party. As a standard fixture on the landscape of com- 
munity life, affording a wide popular base, it is the logical can- 
didate for energies directed toward influencing the social order. 
Each pastor must decide, in terms of his own situation, the de- 
gree to which deep involvement in a party so colors his pas- 
toral role that it damages the other vital ministries he is called 
upon to perform. Thus if he comes to be identified as the leader 
of the Republican or the Democratic Church, his ministry is 
seriously handicapped. On the other hand, if the pastor is so 
sensitive to the political complexion of his community that he 
does what one minister is known to have done—register his wife 
in one party and himself in another on the grounds of being 
“above the battle,” then integrity has lost its soul to the demon 
of cowardly accommodation. Moreover, it is the experience of 
many pastors that forthrightness in political connection is re- 
spected by precisely those members who disagree ideologically 
because it represents the integrity and involvement which such 
persons esteem. 

While participating in and working with secular political and 
social entities, the pastor never forgets the Christian perspective 
that he brings with him to these groups. Specifically, this means 
that he never allows his critical faculty to wilt in the heat of in- 
volvement. He ought to keep firmly in mind, particularly with 
respect to groups born in a time of kairos and with respect to 
political parties, that their efforts are seldom for human dignity 
as such, but rather for the rights of the oppressed people or in 
the interest of the disadvantaged cause that gave them birth. 
The sad fact is that, historically, the most vigorous movements 
for justice in one segment of society may become the cardinal 
forces of injustice in another. Thus the building trade unions 
which still play an important role in the defense of the hu- 
manity of many workingmen can yet prove to be a stumbling 
block in the path of job opportunities for minority groups. 

Adding to this ambiguity of the secular power group is the 
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possibility of its becoming a pawn of the fanatic fringes of the 
right or of the left. The pastor who comes to be known as one 
who is “not afraid to stick his neck out’ for an unpopular cause 
may be sought out by questionable groups eager to get as much 
mileage as possible out of the “Reverend” before his name. Not 
every organization that comes down the pike claiming to be for 
“peace” or “the American way of life” can be taken at face 
value. Serious scrutiny of the genesis and intentions of these 
groups, with the help of information from church sources and 
other responsible agencies, will do much to chasten the naiveté 
of the pastor whose eagerness to help mankind may in fact 
hurt it. 

Extra-congregational efforts are important means through 
which the pastor can channel his social concern, either directly 
or indirectly. While specialized ministries, denominational and 
interdenominational agencies, and the layman represent the fun- 
damental arms and feet of the church in the public area, the 
pastor supports these frontline troops from his own quarter- 
master’s storehouse and also experiences the struggle himself on 
Scouting parties. His base of operations in the war against the 
enemy powers that operate in the public domain, however, is 
the congregation. Let us now examine his role in preparing the 
church-gathered for its engagement in the world as the church- 
scattered. 


Chapter Four 


THE PASTOR AND THE 
CONGREGATION 





And these were his gifts: some to be ... pastors and 
teachers, to equip God’s people for work in his service. 
—Ephesians 4:12, NEW ENGLISH BIBLE 


Called to exercise a ministry to the public world in and through 
the congregation, the pastor must understand the resources and 
possibilities of the congregation for such a task. In his various 
functional roles—preacher, priest, teacher, counselor, adminis- 
trator, organizer—and in that hard-to-define but crucial role not 
captured by the precision-honed sociological definitions—the 
shepherd of his flock—the pastor acts as catalytic agent within 
the congregation stirring alive a world-oriented vision and work. 
We shall examine here the responsibilities and opportunities of 
the pastor in developing a tone and stance in the congregation, 
in his work with established organizations, short-term thrusts, 
new forms of parish life, in preaching, and in worship and sac- 
ramental life. 

One of the most obvious though indirect ways a congregation 
can contribute to the healing of the massive problems of society 
is to make sure that its own life together reflects the divine 
rule. The pastor is a watchman on this wall. He constantly re- 
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minds the people of God in all his movements within the con- 
gregation of its calling to be an earnest of the kingdom. There 
are two things that give body to this foretaste calling of the 
congregation: its ethos and its structures. 


LiFE TOGETHER 


The first, ethos, has to do with the tone and quality of con- 
gregational life. Quite simply put: Do the people love one an- 
other? When stepping into the orbit of its life, do the stranger, 
the lonely senior citizen, the unemployed, and the Negro who 
has just moved into the neighborhood find repersonalizing, sup- 
portive care buoying them up? If it is true that the constant 
running through the specific anguishes of our time is the prob- 
lem of dehumanization—the evisceration of one’s humanity by 
being treated as an object, a number, an abstraction—can it be 
said that here among this people, thingification is an impossi- 
bility? That here in this beloved community John Doe gets 
back his name and his face? Surely the pastor, as catalytic agent 
of the koinonia that is proper to the whole gamut of congre- 
gational life from the communion table to the fellowship hall 
tables, plays a vital role in this matter. 

The balm poured out by the church on those who have been 
wounded in the structures of public life is not merely a grace 
that heals those who are touched by it because they have come 
directly into the circle of congregational life. It also performs 
a sign function in the world in which it is set. It shouts out to 
its environs: Here is the way it should be everywhere! Here 
is a place where persons are treated as persons and not as things! 
What the Church of the Saviour’s Potter’s House coffeehouse is 
designed to say to its community ought to be exactly the same 
thing that a congregation’s koinonia life says to its world: 


We will serve you, we will love you, we will pray for you and if 
by chance you ask the reason for the hope that is in us, we will talk 
to you, but the talking will come at that end of the scale. We will 
just be there where you can find us. We will live a little chunk of 
our life where you can watch what is going on . . . see whether 
we know anything about the mércy of God, whether or not there 
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is a quality of being here which is different from what you have 
found elsewhere. You come, and observe, and test us. We will not 
protect ourselves! 


The demonstration of koinonia at its best has indeed prompted 
the world to exclaim, “See how these Christians love one an- 
other!” It is this quality of Christian life that represents a judg- 
ment upon and a goal for the wider community. 

While the kind of tight-knit burden- and joy-bearing life of a 
Christian congregation cannot be neatly duplicated in the vast 
structures and rigid collectivities of a mass society, its funda- 
mental motif is intensely relevant. The rehumanizing care within 
the Christian community can be the fructifying center for re- 
newal in the public sector. This tone thus exported is the abil- 
ity to see the structures of the public world in human-scale 
terms, a quality for which the secular reformer is not always 
noted. “The revolutionary is almost always a thoroughly humor- 
less type. He sees people as part of structures, either those he 
wishes to tear down or those he hopes to erect. . . . The Christian 
challenge to society lies above all in its radical humanizing of 
all social problems.”’? 

This bending-toward-persons perspective not only gives im- 
petus toward the creation of human-protecting and human-ser- 
ving structures but also represents the quality of encounter that 
ought to pervade these structures to make life within them bear- 
able. The wisest statecraft, as Reinhold Niebuhr has pointed 
out, cannot create human community. After the structural ques- 
tions are resolved, men must still learn to live within them. 
One task of the church is to provide the men and the motif that 
inhabit these structures. 

A beachhead for the divine action, the mystical Body of Christ 
is also itself a section of the world. The church has a visible in- 
stitutional underside composed of social, economic, and political 
processes comparable to those that are to be found in the 
public sector. It buys and sells, hires and fires, elects and dis- 
misses. It has its printing presses, offices, membership lists, invest- 
ments, policy-making bodies, buildings, and real estate. As such, 
it is subject to the influence of principalities and powers that 
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make their abode within its realm and that find sometimes an 
all-too-inviting habitat there. 

In this worldly dimension of its life, the church has a particu- 
larly urgent call to express its discipleship. What possible effect 
can its witness to the outside powers have on the question of 
discrimination if the congregation or the institutions it supports 
on the denominational level observe discriminatory membership 
or hiring policies? Again, if the congregation pays the lowest 
possible wages to its custodians or secretaries (usually on the 
pious grounds that employees ought to be paid less because “‘it’s 
for the church”), it surrenders to the bondage of an evil power 
that has invaded its own precincts. 

Although it is within the province of the lay leadership of the 
congregation and of the larger church to carry on the institu- 
tional responsibilities and thus to exercise firm witness to the 
Lordship of Christ at these points, it would be remiss of a 
pastor not to stand guard over the Lordship doctrine in the 
meetings of councils and trustees as well as in the pulpit. To do 
less would be to succumb to a wispy Docetism that failed to 
come down hard on the earthly institutional realities of the 
household of faith. 

What of the ways in which the organizations within the con- 
gregation can bear witness to the Lordship of Christ? Let us 
turn now to the group life of a local church, its perils and op- 
portunities. 


Group LIFE IN THE CONGREGATION 


The invisible sign over the door of many organizations in the 
congregation looks something like the recruitment poster in front 
of the local post office. The finger is pointing. The big word is 
“You.” In short, the inner appeal and sometimes even the outer 
pitch is geared to the benefits that will accrue to the member. 
(Recruitment into the armed services includes the appeal to 
“service” as well in its address to prospects, of course.) The or- 
ganizations are “come” structures. Their offerings may simply 
be in the vein of companionship, gracefully iced with a thin 
layer of religious observance (meetings open with a verse of 
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scripture and close with the Mizpah benediction). Or the help 
extended may be of a more serious kind: Come and learn some- 
thing about the Bible or about the church and grow in grace. 
Often the deepest wells of spirituality may be funneled in this 
direction, with the prayer cell or prayer meeting drawing its 
constituents because it gives them a sense of God’s presence and 
the support of people of like mind. Even organizations that 
exist for “‘service’’ may not escape the circle of you-inducement. 
The group that struggles to raise funds for the church debt, or 
for camp scholarships for its church school children, or sews 
cloths for the altar, or works night after night remodeling the 
church basement is still moving within the boundaries of ‘‘my 
church,” and therefore within that web of relationships which 
gives me meaning, dignity, and status. 

It is fashionable right now to attack this “come”’ style of church 
life. It appears to be introverted, lacking all the marks of ser- 
vanthood. It is literally self-centered and therefore seems to dis- 
honor the Body of Christ whose members are supposed to fol- 
low in the steps of that Galilean who spent himself for the life 
of the world. Therefore we hear the plea, ‘Let us get rid of the 
‘come’ structures and put in their place ‘go’ structures!”’ 

There is a profound truth in this appeal. We shall examine it 
presently and see how we may embody it in the organizational 
fabric of the congregation. However, it is a dangerous oversim- 
plification to think of mission as simply substituting healthy 
“go's” for sick ‘“‘come’s.” 

The Christian understanding of man tells us that the creature 
we meet in the church (and in ourselves) is one who is finite, 
weak, and sinful. He is not one who, after baptism, confirmation, 
or decision for Christ, can be expected to be untroubled by the 
weights, burdens, and temptations of this mortal life. While he 
operates from a new control center “in Christ,” he still lives in 
this world. He therefore needs regularly to confess his sin, draw 
on the strengths and insights of others, seek out a supportive 
fellowship, and know that Someone cares. For this embattled 
human who cries, “Lord, I believe, help my unbelief!” we need 
“come” structures. For him in his weakness and sin, there is the 
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word, “Come to me, all who labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest,” which meets him in the circles of worship, 
prayer, study, and fellowship. The problem of the church is not 
that it has “come” structures. It is rather the kind of “come” 
structures it has, and more, the shortcircuiting of that rhythm of 
authentic spirituality of which come is one movement and go is 
its companion. It is this marriage of go to come in the organiza- 
tions of the church to which we now turn. 


In EsTABLISHED GROUPS 


To the oppressive closed rooms of too many church groups 
must come ventilation. Let each organization open a window to 
the world! No group ought to go unchallenged at this point. 
While there must be a division of labor within the congrega- 
tion so that some groups are essentially for nurture and others 
for service, it is as fitting that the latter be undergirded with 
prayer and study as for the former to have some perpetual thread 
of world-directedness. Thus let the laymen’s fellowships, the 
men’s groups, and the women’s groups provide some program 
and some action each year which takes them into the public 
sector of the Lord’s domain. May the same be true of the youth 
groups, the church school, and even the choir. Particularly ought 
this to be the case for those groups born out of the fires of per- 
sonal piety, such as the prayer and Bible study cells or the 
prayer meeting. The latter groups, while of explosive signifi- 
cance because of the fever pitch of commitment often to be 
found in them, are subject to the greatest temptations of intro- 
version and spiritual navel-staring. Let their soil be irrigated by 
the waters from the world’s rivers as well as from the streams 
that well up from the soul’s own depths. 

What are some window-opening measures? A manual on social 
education and action can more adequately answer that question 
than any attempt here. However, a few signs and pointers are 
in order. 

The audio-visual resources of denominational, interdenomi- 
national, and secular agencies are helpful. The film ‘“Tomor- 
row?” on automation for the Churchmen’s Fellowship, a tape 
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recording of a Ku Klux Klan rally done by Riverside Church’s 
Station WRVR for the Youth Fellowship, and slides shown by 
the local redevelopment authority director of his work are all 
invaluable. The speaker from the “outside” represents a fresh 
breeze blowing in from the world: the street worker reporting 
on gang life in the city, the agricultural expert telling of the 
future of farming, the president of the local NAACP, the super- 
intendent of the home for the aged, the television executive ex- 
amining the problems and opportunities of the mass media, the 
director of the unemployment office, the panel discussion with 
representatives of management and labor. Often the best pro- 
grams are those involving church members who are themselves 
called upon to share their reflections on the segment of the 
world they are in and their own conception of Christian voca- 
tion in it. Wise is the church that makes use of the experience 
of its members who are on the school board and those who are 
doctors, lawyers, union members, teachers, engineers. Such in- 
volvement benefits the group exploring the issue as well as the 
churchman who is called upon to speak and who is forced to 
think about the Christian significance of his job, perhaps for 
the first time in his life. 

Presence in, as well as study about, the common life is another 
way to open a window. The group tour of the city’s ghetto or the 
nearby rural slum will provide the experience of ‘“‘culture shock” 
for many, for the problem of social evil is, in part, its sheer 
invisibility to comfortable churchgoers whose routine movements 
do not normally touch the places of torment. The visit to the 
legislative assembly, United Nations seminar, factory, or mine 
serves the same purpose; and here again the congregation may 
be able to make effective use of its own manpower to open doors. 

Add participation to presence in the problem areas and the 
members’ commitment to the Lordship of Christ is further 
fueled. The women’s organization that decides to write to or 
visit its congressmen on behalf of the migrant worker or civil 
rights legislation is growing in its churchmanship. The choir, 
seeing the beyond-the-walls dimension of its calling, may decide 
to sing at the nearby home for the aged, or take part in an in- 
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terracial festival, or give a concert at a settlement house. The 
youth group that takes part in a weekend work camp in a de- 
pressed area is never the same again. Or the youth group that 
may be part of such an area itself which takes the lead in the 
cleanup of a vacant lot for a playground, or lends its energies 
to a voter registration drive, or helps to circulate petitions against 
intolerable housing conditions permitted by unscrupulous land- 
lords, is learning to be the Body of Christ walking along its own 
Jericho road. The men’s group that puts down its bowling balls 
in order to take its place in a file of demonstrators around city 
hall protesting the treatment of narcotic addicts surely repre- 
sents a fresh gust of air in the church. 

The extra-parochial ministries, precisely because they are set 
squarely in the midst of the world or are thrown up against its 
concerns and crises, are an invaluable companion to the parish 
in keeping it in touch with the world and in providing a handle 
by which the parish can get hold of worldly questions. In this 
way members of established groups or entire groups them- 
selves that take an active part in extra-parochial ministration 
(serving in a lay corps that staffs a lay center, coffeehouse, in- 
formation center, or holding membership on a denominational 
or council of churches committee dealing with social issues) soon 
learn the perplexities and challenges of the public sector. 

When “go” takes up a position alongside “come” in the or- 
ganizational life of a congregation, then the church begins to 
look like what it is called to be: both a “house of hospitality 
where the divine acts of healing occur” (Kilmer Myers) and a 
servant on the move along the highways of need that honey- 
comb our world.’ 


SPECIAL FORMS 


In the concept of “public diaconate” we shall deal with a 
continuing organization within the church, the special province 
of which is social action. Preparatory to that, let us focus on 
organized congregational. social witness of a more limited aye 
and_ duration. 

One kind of such effort devoted to Lordship concerns as such 
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is the School for Christian Living, or its equivalent, held over a 
period of weeks with Sunday nights and seasonal periods being 
workable pegs. For example, a congregation set in an industrial 
area can explore by way of a labor school the problems of un- 
employment, automation, labor-management relations, and de- 
personalization. Mission to an urban society, family living, Chris- 
tianity and communism, Christianity and the Radical Right, 
war and peace, human rights, the uses of leisure, youth, the aged, 
and church-state relations are among the issues that invite the 
attention of churchmen. Methods of presentation may include 
lectures, small group discussions, panels, films, records, and other 
familiar educational tools. 

The focus on a specific area can be accomplished in an ab- 
breviated way by means of a workshop lasting one or two days. 
The sponsor for these events can be one of the organizations in 
the congregation or the social action body of the church. If the 
congregation is fortunate enough to be part of a group min- 
istry, or to have strong ties with neighboring churches, the 
shared character of the workshop (or for that matter a school 
or any social witness endeavor) adds to the quality of the lead- 
ership and the program that can be carried out. 

A special form may take shape around the congregation’s at- 
tempt to speak to a problem in the public realm. In former days 
a church as well as an association of churches or a denomina- 
tion might build an orphanage, a home for the aged, or a hos- 
pital or might provide recreational or educational opportuni- 
ties for its community. While in some areas of radical depriva- 
tion a local church is still called to supply these needs, more 
often than not in our time, the collective labors of society may 
do these jobs more effectively through private or public agen- 
cies or through supra-parochial effort. In such a situation the 
church has a mandate to move along the frontiers of need, find- 
ing those neglected areas to which society cannot or will not 
minister but for which society will assume the responsibility 
when the importance is demonstrated. Projects of this nature 
that are currently engaging the attention of local churches in- 
clude narcotic clinics, credit unions, job training and _ place- 
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ment for disadvantaged people, nursery schools, tutorial pro- 
grams for school fall-behinds and dropouts, and training in 
nonviolent direct action. Experimentation in new forms of crea- 
tive leisure are also being carried on with arts and crafts pro- 
grams and parish retreat centers as prominent types.‘ 

One type of intra-congregational group coming increasingly 
to the foreground is the vocational gathering. Modeled on Eu- 
rope’s pioneering Evangelical Academies, it seeks to bring to- 
gether for brief or protracted dialogue those within the congre- 
gation who share a common job, place of work, or type of con- 
cern—teachers, doctors, secretaries, and industrial workers. With 
the pastor serving as a theological resource person, such groups 
dig into the meaning of their calling and the problems that 
plague it, thus moving into the consideration of important 
ethical and theological questions. For example, in an area and at 
a time when church-state questions that relate to education are 
of vital interest, an imaginative pastor could bring together the 
members of his congregation who are public school teachers, 
school board members, school administrators, and PTA leaders 
to reflect on the gamut of issues that include prayer and Bible 
reading in the public schools, shared time proposals, teaching 
about religion in the schools, and related matters. Again, con- 
gregations that have community decision makers in their mem- 
bership have an opportunity to bring them together in order 
to examine their power and calling. The academy idea offers a 
chance for inter-congregational cooperation as well, since the 
number within a given vocation or area of concern might be 
small in a single congregation. 

‘The academy concept leads naturally to another type of church 
structure, variously described as task force, shock troops, or re- 
newal group. Here it is not common vocation that is the cri- 
terion of membership, but rather a common focus on a live 
issue. The group is born around a burning point: the need for 
neighborhood playground facilities, the integration of a new 
family from a minority race or from a different class back- 
ground into the life of the community, the cultivation of better 
Protestant-Roman Catholic relations. The accent here is on ac- 
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tion. The same type of group, however, may come into being 
out of a desire to explore in depth a current issue of broader 
Scope: the population explosion, the challenge of leisure, the 
development of new patterns of morality. Here the accent is on 
study. Whether such a group bends more toward study or ac- 
tion, its distinctive features are that it does not follow the usual 
age, sex, marriage group lines but draws its constituency by 
common attraction to a living issue and that its life-span is not 
protracted indefinitely but is established by the need the group 
“seeks to fulfill. 

A new form may also take shape around a long-term project 
undertaken by the congregation. For example, the Church of the 
Saviour in Washington, D. C., is laced with various “missions” 
through which the members give expression to their witness in 
the world. A group takes responsibility for The Potter’s House, 
the pioneer coffeehouse endeavor; another concentrates on The 
Potter’s House Workshop; others on a retreat center named Day- 
spring; others on a renewal center for the disturbed; and still 
others on Rockville, a suburban house church.® 

Another promising new form in the congregation is one that 
takes its definition from the “world” while keeping a close tie 
to the local church: the house church. Like the para-parochial 
ministries described earlier, this is a life together set firmly in 
the world. Thus members of a parish living close to one another 
gather in a home regularly for shared Bible study, sacramental 
fellowship, and action on questions close to the daily lives of the 
participants, questions which may run all the way from the 
state of sanitation in the neighborhood to the struggle for world 
peace. The Christian cell set in this context reaches out to the 
unchurched neighbors who are invited to participate in various 
phases of the life of the house church. 

The social-ethical significance of these groups can be great. 
As Hans-Ruedi Weber points out: 


The fact remains that actual people (to whom a concrete pro- 
phetic message can be given) and concrete challenges (which can 
be met by a concrete prophetic answer) are mainly encountered on 
the “house” level. Therefore the church can fulfill the major part 
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of its prophetic ministry only through house churches: here the 
laity (= the members of the people of God who spend most of 
their waking hours in a worldly occupation and who are therefore 
“specialists in worldly affairs” in the church) and the “verbi divini 
ministry,” (this title for those who have been set apart and trained 
acadentitally to become theologians means literally the servants of 
the Word of God) are searching together for the timely prophetic 
word (or silence!) and the right prophetic action and attitude in the 
concrete setting of the “house.’? 


Quite familiar congregational forms can become new ones by 
simply changing the locale for meeting. Thus the Rev. Francis 
X. Pirazzini of Ephrata, Pennsylvania, has taken his inquirer’s 
classes out from the protection of the church building and into 
the back room of a local tavern. Each session of the six-week 
series he finds a cluster of evening patrons together with the 
regular class members on hand to probe and listen. Needless to 
say, the exchange of thought is lively. From these encounters 
held now for two years during Advent and Lent has come a 
small but steady stream of new professions of faith. 

There is much room for creative experimentation in world- 
oriented and world-connected parish life. The possibilities for 
witness are great because the “go” stance of these new forms 
enables the churchmen involved to hear with unmistakable 
clarity the secular claim and footfall of Jesus Christ, and en- 
ables the world to hear in a significant way from the church. 


PuBLICc DIACONATE 


What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business. This is a 
first principle for public witness by the congregation. We should 
certainly hope and expect that preaching, the church school, the 
familiar auxiliary groups, and any new forms of Christian wit- 
ness will bear a strong testimony to the Lordship of Christ. Yet 
in the church, which is a human institution committed to an 
assortment of concerns and an institution made up of frail hu- 
man beings (who live in an other-directed society), there is a 
very great possibility that such a controversial and demanding 
area as social action may receive less than its proper attention. 
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Therefore, there must be a particular organ within the Body 
for the purpose of holding | forth the mandate of Christian wit- 
ness in the public séctor. 

Recognizing the importance of a special instrument for Chris- 
tian care of hungry and hurt bodies as well as maimed souls, the 
New Testament churches created the diaconate order. As a re- 
sult, the orphan, the widow, the poor, and the starving were kept 
structurally in the focus of the congregation. Living in an era in 
which the expectation of an imminent end shaped all of its 
thought, the primitive Christian congregation naturally did not 
see the need for extending the prongs of diaconate beyond the 
perimeter of the beloved community. God had defeated the 
principalities and powers and shortly would ring down the 
curtain of history. Therefore they assumed that it was within 
the community of believers that the radical rehumanizing care 
should be poured out on the needy and helpless, a love that 
expressed and pointed to the coming kingdom. 

In our time, the church, no less concerned to be faithful to the 
Lordship of Christ over the principalities and powers, and with 
the parousia understood by way of a revised time-schedule, can- 
not afford to keep its diaconate to itself. What is implicit in the 
New Testament practice of a special corps geared to the service 
of physical needs has to be rendered explicit. A diaconate must 
be an instrument for healing the wounds of the world as well 
as those of the church. This is what the lackluster phrase “social 
action committee” really means. It is a gift ministry in the Body 
set apart for forceful witness to the Lordship of Christ over the 
public sector. It addresses itself to that amphitheater of mod- 
ern society where the powers create the problems of the poor, the 
hungry, the disadvantaged; and it does battle with these powers 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is interesting to note in passing that in some segments of 
Protestant Christianity an office has been developed as a com- 
panion to the diaconate; namely, the eldership. Whatever the 
complex origins of this office may be, it tends now to operate as a 
recognition of the fact that the “spiritual needs” of the church 
require ministration beyond those which the pastor can give. 
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The elder and the deacon are, really, “lay” bridgeheads into the 
two areas marked out by the confession Jesus Christ, Savior and 
Lord. The unhappy fact is that these two magnificent, biblically 
validated offices within the church have fallen into shocking 
disuse. Thus the deacon becomes the one who takes up the of- 
fering and the elder the distributor of communion cups. What 
a travesty! And more, the failure of these offices to function 
often means that the pastor himself has occupied this territory, 
and thus denies to others opportunities to use their gifts. The 
clergyman who feels that he must be the exclusive comforter, 
confessor, and burden-bearer of the congregation, exorcising the 
demons of sin, sickness, and death, is refusing to the elder or 
his equivalent a chance to play a role in this important engage- 
ment with the evil powers. Or again, the pastor who feels that 
he properly is the chief dispenser of charity, or, in terms of the 
concern we have here, the exclusive prophet in the public 
sector, is denying to his deacon (and of course the lay disper- 
sion in the structures of society) the function that belongs 
properly to his office. Indeed, it is the pastor’s job to guard and 
placard the twofold witness to Jesus Christ, but not to monopo- 
lize the exercise of all ministries pertinent to it. 

While the name that those charged to witness to public Lord- 
ship take to themselves is incidental (social action committee, 
social relations committee, etc.) , there is some merit in “making 
use of the term diaconate inasmuch as this office is a true bib- 
lical function within the Body. One could either enlarge the 
purpose of the present diaconate to include public witness or 
create a third office alongside of the present eldership and con- 
gregational diaconate, a public diaconate. Whatever way it is 
done, it should be made clear that this gift ministry is one of 
the crucial organs of the Body, just as the eldership represents" 
a significant vehicle of witness. Thus within the Body the con- 
fession of Jesus Christ, Savior and Lord, has specific implemen- 
tation. 

The function of the public diaconate is twofold: It is a reach 
of the congregation into the nooks and crannies of the common 
life; it is also a gadfly and watchman within the congregation 
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alerting it to the issues of Christian import in the common 
life. 

As the scouting party of the congregation, it ventures far out 
into the no-man’s-land of current public concern. It seeks to 
understand what the issues are: war, race, poverty, leisure, un- 
employment, delinquency. And it seeks to take appropriate 
action. Its views will be heard at the school board meeting, city 
council, mill gate, in the streets in front of the discriminating 
department store, and in Washington. As with its sister in the 
‘macrocosm of church life, the denominational social action 
agency, the diaconate speaks for itself carrying the authority of a 
group of committed people set apart by the congregation to 
give solid thought and to take solid action in those areas in 
which the church-assembled has neither the time nor the ability 
to pursue its witness in a depth commensurate with the im- 
portance of the issues involved. 

As a scouting party keeps in touch with the main body of 
troops (George MacLeod uses this metaphor to describe the re- 
lation of the Iona Community to the Church of Scotland), so 
too the public diaconate will be in constant communication 
with the congregation. It will furnish it with maps of the ter- 
rain, including the best of denominational and interdenomina- 
tional pamphlets and studies on public questions as well as 
guidelines to reading in general material on the subjects in ques- 
tion. It will present the congregation with opportunities to make 
its own corporate witness in the public sector: a chance to sign 
an affirmation on open housing, encouragement to write letters 
to legislative bodies on matters of war and peace, participation 
in a workshop on unemployment, visits by parishioners to local, 
state, or national political leaders for redress of grievances or 
appeal for needed improvements, or parishioner participation in 
community action groups and demonstration activities. The 
public diaconate can spark significant educational ventures 
within the congregation and also within the association, con- 
ference, synod, or diocese. Social action committees have spon- 
sored labor schools to train workers in significant participation 
in the union movement and to interpret the problems of auto- 
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mation and unemployment; and they have sponsored courses of 
study on family life, the mass media, church-state relations, hu- 
man rights, and the renewal of the parish church. The social 
action committee encourages membership participation in social 
action institutes, seminars, and tours. It serves as liaison be- 
tween the congregation and other Christian bodies affording 
both educational and action opportunities and counsel for a 
congregation: the denominational social action committee and 
comparable agencies of an interdenominational nature on the 
local, state, national, and world level. It takes as its special 
charge the lighting of fires within the organizational life of the 
congregation. Thus it becomes the natural catalyst of “go” ac- 
tivities in both the old and new structures, and it keeps in reg- 
ular touch with the world-pointed activities which it or others 
have helped to bring to birth. 

The public diaconate should be such a firm part of the struc- 
ture of the local congregation that it is perfectly natural for it 
to take part in the calculation of the budgetary needs of the 
congregation. In this way it can stand guard against the ec- 
clesiastical introversion that is such a constant temptation to 
churches. As William Stringfellow declares: 


The Churches of Protestantism, in the main, are committed pri- 
marily, where not exclusively to housekeeping, to preserving and 
maintaining premises for religious exercises and recitations. Ex- 
amine, sometime, a budget of a congregation. It goes for the up- 
keep of the plant and the salaries of the clergy, with perhaps a 
nominal sum for missions. But where is the concern of the congre- 
gation for the life of the world represented? If it is not reflected 
in the financial operation of a congregation, will it be really en- 
compassed in the worship of the congregation? . . . The institu- 
tional apparatus of the American churches has grown so over- 
weighted and cumbersome, the attrition within these institutions 
has become so exhaustive and self-defeating, that even in a parish, 
to say nothing of the church headquarters, the churches are in 
reality almost wholly committed to serving their own existence. In 
such circumstances, religion, not only ideologically, but empirically, 
has only to do with religion, but not with life.’ 


With this privilege goes the responsibility of giving an ac- 
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counting of its activities to the governing body of the congre- 
gation. Thus for its own health and for the integrity of its wit- 
ness, the congregation should give enabling power to the pub- 
lic diaconate and allow its presence to be felt throughout the 
fabric of its life. 

The public diaconate is one way the congregation can assure 
two-way traffic with the world. The group can be a bold extension 
of the congregation’s witness into the life of the world; it can 
serve as the gadfly to its own congregation by being the scouting 
party that returns with news of the struggles in which God is en- 
gaged in his world and to which he calls his church. 

A formal congregational diaconate in the public sector, diaconal 
involvement through other forms (new and old) within the con- 
gregation, and general lay service in this area all underscore the 
place where the laity is called to exercise its fundamental minis- 
try; namely, the world. The factor that determines which vehicle 
a dedicated layman will choose to concentrate his efforts upon is a 
simple one: Which is the most effective method? There is nothing 
intrinsically holier about exercising his gift within the “gathered 
church” than there is about doing it in the “scattered church.” 
The criterion for decision is simply where the witness may be 
most effectively borne. For example, in those communities in 
which the church is a living, pulsing reality and where the church 
itself is something of a power, a public diaconate would appear to 
be the significant outlet for witness to Christ’s Lordship. In places 
where the significant momentum for social change comes from 
outside the church, and where the church itself is weak in voice 
and in heart, the most effective witness will probably come from 
the scattered life of the structures of the community. Given the 
secular hue of the institutions of our time, and the fact that 
significant public decisions are regularly made at distant glass- 
topped desks, considerable Christian involvement must be 
through laity trained to witness in the public structures. There 
are, however, great areas of community life within the range of 
the congregation and many lines from the congregation to supra- 
parochial levels, all of which render the congregation’s diaconal 
reach of immense importance. 
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PREACHING 


We now come to a function of the pastor about which there 
is little clarity in theory or practice insofar as this function 
touches on social action. There are found, on the one hand, minis- 
ters who insist that the status of the pulpit as the throne of God’s 
Word means that only clearly biblical testimony can be set forth 
from it, there being no place for the publication of all-too-human 
judgments on the passing parade of human events. Thus in carry- 
ing out the preaching role, the pastor never taints his sermon by 
finite judgments on worldly matters. Such a pastor might, in fact, 
have very strong convictions about matters in the public sector 
but also might feel that when he puts on his preaching “hat” he 
must not speak about them. Included in this number are those for 
whom “sticking to the gospel” in the pulpit means a privatized 
interpretation of the gospel. These men have reduced the Chris- 
tian faith to the sin-sickness-death axis and therefore omit the 
whole biblical dimension of public Lordship. This is more a 
question of bad faith than one of the proper use of the pulpit. 
For others, who see themselves as stewarding the full gospel, pri- 
vate and public, there is honest doubt about the use of the pulpit 
for more than general biblical motifs concerning the Lordship of 
Christ, uncomplicated by the pastor’s particularizing of these in 
terms of the issues of his day. 

On the other hand, there are those preachers who scorn general 
theological preaching on public responsibility as airy abstractify- 
ing and plead for pulpit concretion. Here there is no hesitancy 
about setting forth a steady diet of specificity. The spectrum of 
public concerns is regularly examined, and the sermon becomes 
virtually the weekly ecclesiastical news analysis and commentary. 

The pastor concerned for both the purity and the relevance of 
his pulpit must steer between the Scylla of glorious generality 
and the Charybdis of political pamphleteering. He has to take 
seriously both his fundamental calling to publish the gospel and 
the injunction to do it in an idiom and with a particularity that 
is unmistakable. Let us unfold carefully step by step a way this 
task may be discharged. 


et 
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First, faithfulness to the gospel means that the pastor must 
leave no doubt in his congregation’s mind that it has a commis- 
sion to obedience in the public sector. Jesus Christ is Lord of the 
world! Christians have a mandate for the life of obedience in the 
structures of society. The most careful preacher concerned to 
keep his throne clean of human judgments cannot neglect this 
note without courting the danger of distorting the gospel itself. 

Second, faithful Christian preaching must be clear about the 
sources of its authority and the resources of its subject matter. 
Here we step into the circle of current debate on the relation of 
Scripture to tradition. A fundamental Protestant premise, one 
which has influenced its conception of preaching, is that the Bible 
is the basic authority and fountainhead for Christian teaching. 
Together with this assumption, it is also being increasingly re- 
cognized that the church throughout history plays a role in the 
unfolding of the biblical message. Because Pentecost is one of 
God’s mighty acts, because the Holy Spirit has been and is alive 
and at work in Christ’s church, one must take seriously the re- 
flection of that church on the Scriptures. Cullmann sets forth the 
deepening conviction of large segments of Protestant Chris- 
tianity: 

The church will have the right and duty to proclaim whatever, 
examined in the light of the apostolic norm, appears to her as 
revelation. In this way an ecclesiastical tradition is elaborated. It 
will have great value for the church, and Protestantism is wrong 
in underestimating this in principle. In any case, it recognizes it in 
fact by giving a large place in its teaching to the writings of the 
theologians of the sixteenth century and even to the decisions of 
the early councils. 


Cullmann rightly adds the point that has been underscored in 
Reformation thought: 

But whatever the respect owed by the church to the tradition, 

and the importance attaching to it in the elaboration and under- 


standing of Christian doctrine, it can never assume the same value 
as the apostolic tradition; it can never itself become a norm.!° 


The norm is the apostolic teaching itself set forth by the eye- 
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witnesses to the event and embodied in the Scriptures. The church 
recognized the superiority of this norm to its own tradition in 
the earliest centuries when it canonized the books and declared 
that its own thought would be hereafter subject to this apostolic 
standard. 

What bearing does the importance of “tradition” have on 
public sector preaching? It has a great bearing. The preacher in 
mainstream Protestant Christianity and in various other branches 
of the Christian church does not hesitate to rely upon and allude 
to churchly exfoliation of New Testament thought when it comes 
to core doctrinal matters. Catechetical insights (in some branches 
of Protestant Christianity the questions in a catechism became the 
basis for each week’s sermon) , classic creeds, and conciliar judg- 
ments buttress homiletical sallies with regularity without any 
thought of these human formulations corrupting the pees 
of the pure Word of God. 

If the church acting in assembly is able to produce usable 
doctrinal formulation (of a derivative and secondary order, be 
it noted) under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, it is difficult to 
imagine that there is a cutoff point for that Spirit when it comes 
to matters of relating doctrine to life. If we listen seriously to the 
church-in-council and allow the pulpit to communicate these 
judgments, then it is not less reasonable to harken with serious- 
ness to the church when it reflects on public sector issues with the 
same care and commitment it employs in doctrinal matters. 

The concept of a middle axiom which has “behind it a substan- 
tial consensus but which relates Christian decision to a concrete 
reality,” is an example of what it means to take seriously church 
thought on a crucial area of public life. As discussed earlier, a 
middle axiom is an attempt to set forth the mind of the church in 
the form of a “principle” which has climbed far down the ladder 
of generalization toward the earth of specifics. It is not itself a 
specific judgment on a specific case but a middle axiom. Normally 
it is the fruit of a responsible and well-trained national or world 
deliberative body that represents a significant segment of the 
Christian population. While such affirmations cannot claim to be 
either the Christian vox populi or vox Dei, they are responsible 
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enough to be welcomed into the Christian pulpit which recog- 
nizes that “tradition” is a tool that the Holy Spirit uses to inter- 
pret and make relevant scriptural truths. 

Third, the question comes: What about preaching that makes 
specific judgments on specific events, persons, and policies? Is 
there a place in the pulpit to declare for or against a movement, 
a program, a person? Moreover, some add, is this not divisive of 
congregational life, a life that should not be arranged along 
partisan lines? Won’t preaching in specifics shatter churches? 

If we begin with the conception of the ministry set forth in 
chapter g—that the pastor embodies that gift ministry in the 
Body set apart to steward the Word and sacraments—then it is 
apparent that, applied to his preaching, his principal “throne” ac- 
tion is to line out for the people the Word of God. He enters the 
pulpit with a commission to lay before the congregation the story 
of God’s mighty historical acts that center down on Jesus Christ— 
his coming, life, death, resurrection, ascension, continuing reign 
in church and world, and his return. Without the lively working 
of this preaching organ of the Body, the Body itself dies. The 
focus of preaching is, therefore, the telling of this Story. 

Yet how can this Story be made meaningful unless it is nailed 
down firmly in the life of the people to whom it is told with the 
materials furnished by that life? Our Lord himself preached 
this way, having constant parabolic recourse to the daily fabric 
of the listeners’ existence. The parable, of course, was not the 
message but the legs of the message. So, too, the public issue 
particularities have such an instrumental function in preaching. 
The day-to-day stresses and strains of the temporal order do not 
form the substance and central thrust of preaching, but are the 
background to which the message must be insistently tied. Thus 
the preacher does not speak one Sunday on “Why the Bible Says 
You Must Go on the Washington March” and the next Sunday on 
“Why All Christians Should Write Congressman Jones on 
HR2643” (anymore than he should preach on the topics “Why 
Boys Who Are Members of St. John’s-by-the-Gas-Station Should 
Join Troop 47,” or “Christianity Endorses the Community 
Chest’’). When dealing in specifics, he should do it with Pauline 
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humility. Prefacing his disquisition on the advisability of mar- 
riage in the light of the soon-coming End, the apostle Paul affirms, 
“I have no command of the Lord, but I give my opinion as one 
who by the Lord’s mercy is trustworthy” (1 Cor. 7:25). The 
apostle thus distinguished between his role as a divine oracle and 
his impulse to make his own frail judgments. The former is gen- 
uine apostolic delivery, the latter bears the stamp of no greater 
authority than his own personal trustworthiness. And yet this 
very human “opinion” of Paul appears in the center of a sacred 
document, a “sermon.” Each pastor has an equivalent mandate 
in his preaching role to risk particularity, but to do it with the 
same sense of its conditioned nature.” 

When entering the realm of pulpit opinion on specifics, there 
is a descending order of clarity. Biblically, and in the light of 
Christian history, it seems that there is less anxiety about confus- 
ing human opinion with divine truth when it comes to con judg- 
ments about particular persons and powers than in regard to pro 
judgments. Avowed foes of the Christian faith, of course, are 
self-identifying and thus make prophetic declaration about a 
Roman emperor, a Nazi dictator, or a Marxist philosopher 
matters of little hesitancy. When it comes to professed friends 
whose actual creed or performance are antagonistic to the gospel, 
the church has also been boldy particular. The history of “heresy” 
from the Docetists and Ebionites to the “German Christians” and 
Moral Re-Armament makes this clear. It should be noted that 
historically pulpit action directed at current idolatries or idol- 
aters invariably is an expression of consensus within the church 
and not simply the private judgment of the parson. The “church- 
in-council” often supplies the background and impetus for not 
only middle axioms but also specific issues. Such a council may be 
neither as formal and universal in scope as Nicaea nor even as 
representative of the majority of Christians proximate to the 
area of the issue. The 2,500 pastors who condemned the “Aryan 
paragraph” (out of the country’s 20,000 clergymen), and the 
Confessing Church which emerged from this encounter, were not 
the majority within the establishment (although they did mirror 
the mind of world Christianity). Yet the courageous preaching 
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of that period in Germany and the Barmen Declaration are sam- 
ples of faithfulness and the proper identification of a demonic 
power. 

The important role of conciliar Christian declaration on parti- 
culars should be noted here as we are examining the pastor’s call 


to deal in specifics, All Protestant Christian bodies take for grant- . 


ed the non-infallible character of their pronouncements on cur- 
rent questions. They often explicitly declare that they only “speak 
for themselves.” This is usually announced because of sensitivity 
to criticisms by constituents who may disagree with this or that 
pronouncement. But it has a profounder meaning: the pro- 
nouncers themselves, caught both in history and in original sin, 
cannot claim a supra-historical or sin-free vantage point for judg- 
ments in questions involving that same history. Their evaluations 
remain opinions, but opinions that carry the weight of consensus 
among leaders or representatives of the church, furnished pre- 
sumably with both the facts and the faith. As such the witnessing 
pastor is afforded something of a guideline for both pro and con 
pulpit affirmations about matters in the public sector. Needless 
to say, Pauline humility applies here too. 

Since the church-in-assembly, and its related machinery of 
boards and agencies, is a supra-parochial form devised in some 
measure to address the world, in distinction from the pulpit role 
of the pastor which is designed to publish the Story before a gath- 
ered people of God, it is called to deal in the currency of the 
world in more than the parabolic, the middle axiom, and the 
general ‘theological fashion proper to the pulpit. With its re- 
sources, specialists, and with its psychological and physical prox- 
imity to the public sector, the supra-parochial limbs of the Body 
bring their gifts of relevance to the church as a whole. With the 
special conferences and commissions that deal with economic, 
political, and social questions, they supply a wealth of resources 
to the local pastor who seeks direction in both the middle-princi- 
ple and concrete aspects of his preaching, and they naturally af- 
ford him with comparable help while he wears his other hats in 
the life of the church and while he orders his own personal life 


in the world, 
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Another factor that calls for specificity is the presence of a clear 
kairos, For example, to preach a sermon on the cost of disciple- 
ship during the Negro revolt of 1963, liberally laced with allu- 
sions to Dietrich Bonhoeffer, and yet to make no mention of the 
upheaval of the moment and what specific Christian obedience 
might mean in that context is more than irrelevant; it is faith- 
less. In the midst of vast historical ferment, to talk simply in the 
language of glowing abstractions or even about the hero of 
another day, is to make a mockery of the very ideas and persons 
honored. It is almost as curious (and humorous) as the spectacle 
of a Lincoln devotee who during the historic summer of discon- 
tent celebrates the Emancipation Proclamation by dressing up 
in a Civil War uniform to engage in some mock centennial 
battle. 

In summary, the witnessing pastor lives out his public Lord- 
ship mandate within the congregation in his role as preacher. 
From the throne of the Word he sets forth the imperative of 
Christian obedience in the common life. Further, he translates 
this doctrinal teaching into terms that befit the age and place 
in which he lives with the aid of such tools as middle principles 
developed by the church-in-council. Further, while the focus of 
his preaching is shaped by biblical motifs and churchly axioms, 
he brings these things sharply home to his people by pointed 
reference to persons and events on the landscape of the times. 
Aided by supra-parochial counsel which helps him to identify 
idolatries and threats of human bondage, together with healing 
efforts, he roots his preaching in the earth of living events. In 
all of his preaching he makes it clear to his people that he is a 
man and not God, and that his judgments are through and 
through fallible. But this risk he must take in order to dis- 
charge his calling faithfully. To choose not to come down firmly 
on the hot pavement of events involves even greater risk, that of 
irrelevance and faithlessness. 


WORSHIP AND THE SACRAMENTS 


It is a temptation to dwell at some length on the different ways 
in which the worship and sacramental life of a congregation, in 
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themselves, point to the public dimension of the gospel. For ex- 
ample, the very fact that such down-to-earth substances as bread, 
wine, and water are brought into the very center of action held 
to be eminently sacred is an expression of the biblical embrace 
of the common life. “Spiritualizers’ of Christianity from the 
early Gnostics to latter-day Pietists have always had trouble with 
the earthiness of both the sacraments and Christian concern with 
worldly matters of food, clothing, and shelter. The visibilities 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper have therefore served as a 
healthy reminder that the bread of life is not unrelated to the 
world’s bread or the lack of it. 

Again, at the heart of baptism there is a sign pointing to the 
Christian’s public vocation. Those who are sealed by this action 
become part of that Body called to servanthood in the world. 
As we are baptized into his sufferings and death and given a new 
citizenship under his kingly rule, so we are claimed for sacrifice 
and obedience to our crucified and risen Lord. The simple man- 
date of baptism is: Be what you are! : 

Holy Communion is also replete with meanings that bear on 
a fragmentary way the Dee community, we see the norm for 
life together in the world. As individuals who are guests of the 
Host whose real presence confronts us with a singling-out love 
(the same repersonalizing love that met each of us in our baptism 
when we were given a name which thus proclaimed our singu- 
larity), we learn what it means to be a person who counts for 
something and are turned toward the world to share this re- 
humanizing care. 

While there are many ways to relate liturgy and society theo- 
logically, our concern here is with guidelines for pastoral admin- 
istration of worship and sacraments that will make vivid their 
public content. An examination of current efforts to do this dis- 
closes quite a range of experimentation. Modest versions speak 
simply of prayers of confession, petition, intercession, and thanks- 
giving that pinpoint the public sector. More drastic endeavors 
propose the total reorientation of the worship movement to social 
problems; that is, the focus of the Sunday service becomes.a re- 
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port from the “shock troops” (committed members of the laity 
addressing a particular public issue) on the week’s warfare around 
which are built the prayers, hymns, and preaching. 

One perspective for dealing with this question is the principle 
of “ventilation” alluded to earlier in the discussion of the stan- 
dard group life within the congregation. No worship action 
should be allowed to stand without a window open to the world. 
The liturgical flow which pretends to celebrate the wholeness of 
the Christian faith yet is exclusively oriented to the internal or 
churchly life must be called radically into question. It is a hereti- 
cal structure which fails to publish the full gospel, leaving out 
in this case the total Lordship of Jesus Christ. 

How can worship practices be ventilated? Opportunities in- 
clude architectural settings that dramatize openness to the world 
or church-in-the-round forms that proclaim the communal as- 
pect of the church; use of parts of the service such as the offer- 
ing for underscoring the common life; the celebration of festival 
days in the church calendar which lift up urban and rural chal- 
lenges, labor, and learning; the use of a worldly setting for wor- 
ship in ways that range from the blessing of land and boats in 
some traditions to street processions and street services in which 
the people of God become visible to the neighborhood; and the 
employment of prayers and hymns that call the worshiper’s heart 
and mind to Christ’s (and his own) marketplace ministry. 

A sample of what ventilation might mean in a congregation 
that takes seriously the biblical and liturgical heritage and seeks 
to bring it in touch with the contemporary scene is the practice 


of the East Harlem Protestant Parish described by George 
Webber: 


As the people gather in the sanctuary of the church, they give 
thanks in hymns and words of praise for their safe return and for 
the continual care and protection of God. Then comes the confes- 
sion in part of the very real sins and transgressions of the week 
past. Following the prayer for pardon, the whole congregation joins 
in Psalm 23 used as words of assurance. 

Then the minister comes down from the chancel and standing 
in the midst of the people asks them what is happening to them in 
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God’s world. We call this the “concerns of the church,” and it is 
more than a fancy name for announcements. A man stands and tells 
about an important meeting for parents at the school; another asks 
help in getting signatures on a petition for police protection; a 
woman urges us all to register so we can vote. There are reports 
by name of those sick and in trouble. Others ask that we pray for 
an occasion of joy, the recovery of health, return of a loved one, 
or perhaps a wedding anniversary. Then, informed by the people, 
the minister returns to the table, and kneeling down, prays for the 
very specific issues which his people are confronting in their life 
as Christians in the world. 

The second major movement of the service involves the scrip- 
ture and sermon, the point at which the congregation listens again 
to God’s word and seeks to accept his direction in their lives. The 
Old Testament lesson for the week is read, followed by a psalm 
and then the New Testament passage. Directly following this 
reading, the minister enters into the sermon, hoping that the clear 
relation between the word of scripture and the sermon will be made 
apparent. The preaching in the parish is biblical, throughout the 
year related directly to the exposition and application of the scrip- 
ture passage that will have been studied during the preceding week 
by all the Bible study groups. With this kind of preparation for 
preaching on the part of the laity, the sermon can again become a 
genuine dialogue, with both preacher and congregation wrestling 
with God’s word to them and standing under its judgment and 
encouragement. Like soldiers called back from the front line, they 
are given perspective and orders for their work back on the battle 
front. 

In a neighborhood where many people will never set foot inside 
the church and see no evidence in their world of God’s presence and 
activity, it seems important that the church find dramatic ways of 
worshiping in public. On festival days, a procession can serve this 
purpose. 

Our Easter dawn service is an example of what we mean. This 
is the time above all others for a great witness to the whole com- 
munity. At 6:30 in the morning the members, several hundred 
strong, gather on a big thoroughfare at the edge of a large public 
housing project. They begin with prayer and then proceed to march 
through the project singing the sad hymns of Good Friday, a re- 
minder of the way in which on the first Easter the women marched 
in sadness to the tomb. Halfway to the place of worship, the whole 
procession becomes silent. They arrive at the scene of the ‘‘tomb,” 
a pile of rocks and a fallen cross in a public park, visible to the 
whole community. One of the ministers steps forward and in a loud 
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voice announces, “Christ is risen. This is Easter Day. Alleluia.” 
Everyone breaks into the Easter hymns. The service that follows is 
brief: Sermon, prayers, and hymn. The whole congregation marches 
back through the city streets and the projects, singing the joyful 
hymns of Easter, waking everybody up all over again, announcing 
the Christ has risen and Christians are shouting the good news to 
the whole world.!4 


Chapter Five 


THE PASTOR’S PREPARATION 
AND DISCIPLINE 





I am poured out like. water, 
and all my bones are out of joint. —Psalm 22:14a 


Public sector witness must be sustained by deep roots sunk into 
the soil of preparation and discipline. To weather the storms in 
this phase of one’s ministry, like any other, the pastor has to have 
a firm grip on what he is doing, where he is going, and on what 
and on Whom he can rely. This identity and direction can come 
from a rhythm of withdrawal and return which equips the pastor 
with the resources and knowledge for his witness and with the 
kind of involvement that also teaches and strengthens. 


WITHDRAWAL 


How easily the well runs dry! With the goad of seminary re- 
quirements now gone, with the incessant demand for his presence 
and services, it is very easy for a pastor to become a hack who 
repeats the old theological and programmatic formulas, long 
since parched and dry from the lack of irrigation by new thoughts 
and vision. For the sake of faithfulness to the gospel itself, the 
pastor must do one fundamental thing: He must build into the 
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very fabric of his ministry time for withdrawal. His congregation, 
his family, and he himself must understand the desperate im- 
portance of this, for the very life of his witness requires this kind 
of nourishment. 

Moreover, the withdrawal movement cannot be left to depend 
on the pastor’s own judgment. It cannot be a routine of which he 
is the sole policeman. Given the always present need for his minis- 
trations, the ease with which reflection is devalued once a pastor 
has stepped out of the academic circle, and given simply human 
nature, there must be a foreign barb present to disturb and 
discipline. Pastors are increasingly turning to the seminaries for 
this kind of external encouragement. Happily, the blossoming 
programs of “continuing education” are offering valuable as- 
sistance at this point. Thus the pastor faithful to his Lordship 
responsibilities may find both theological and practical guidance, 
and also time for getting a fresh perspective on his work, either at 
a nearby seminary or perhaps at his own more distant alma 
mater. 

Opportunities for intellectual refurbishment are varied. A 
graduate studies program that brings the pastor to the campus 
weekly to grapple in classes and library with current thinking 
is available at a large number of seminaries. In-service training 
offering daylong to two-week-long in-residence sessions during the 
school year is a growing part of the seminary landscape. The 
workshop on civil rights and the urban or rural seminar in which 
pastors and faculty members share insights and together explore 
the meaning of modern ministry are among the timely programs 
being offered by seminaries. Convocations and graduation exer- 
cises are frequently directed to social issues, offering the stimu- 
lation of both church and world leaders. Some seminaries permit 
pastors to register as non-credit students in regular B.D. courses. 
Others are instituting refresher courses, reading courses, home 
study courses, and clinical training programs. Summer pastor 
schools at seminaries and allied institutions represent valuable 
opportunities. 

In addition to on-campus offerings, seminaries also provide 
other services all too little exploited by men in the field. The 
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seminary bookstore, the library extension services, and tape re- 
cordings of courses taught on campus represent opportunities 
available for pastors. Many professors will provide lists of books 
in their own field, and some seminaries regularly issue a catalog 
of volumes that are musts for the pastor’s library. 

With the growing awareness for the need of continuing edu- 
cation, denominational and interdenominational agencies, in- 
dependent organizations, and universities are spawning a host 
of their own in-service training opportunities. Conferences on the 
mission of the church, pastors’ family conferences, pastors’ state 
conferences, summer schools, overseas tours, retreats, seminars, 
and unique ventures such as the Chicago Urban Training Center, 
the Institute for Advanced Pastoral Studies, and the Ecumenical 
Institute at Bossey, Switzerland, offer many occasions for ad- 
ditional training. Since one can spend a good deal of his time 
making the rounds as something of a “conference tramp,” it is 
necessary to husband one’s energies rather carefully, selecting 
those conferences that are clearly most germane to one’s work.! 

Although much harder, because set within the range of the con- 
gregation’s and the community’s demands on the pastor, and too 
dependent also on the pastor’s own judgment, the time for read- 
ing at home base is nevertheless also a part of the process of prep- 
aration for social witness. The “‘heavies” in the field of theology 
and theological ethics are important in this regard, as well as the 
latest attempts to relate the Christian faith to race, war and peace, 
unemployment, leisure, and youth. Of equal significance in this 
latter category are those studies carried out by the specialist, or 
in some cases the novelist or playwright, that explore specific 
areas of concern. Invaluable are works such as Mass Leisure, 
edited by Larrabee and Meyersohn; Mass Culture, edited by 
Rosenberg and White; The Other America, Poverty in the 
United States by M. Harrington; Automation and Society by 
Jacobson and Roucek; The Fire Next Time by James Baldwin; 
and offerings that trace the terrain in the world in which the 
pastor is called to do his work. Journals that represent this same 
spectrum of church-world encounter are necessary tools. The 
always insightful Christianity and Crisis and The Christian Cen- 
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tury keep the pastor in touch with the best of theological and 
ethical thought. Of considerable importance, too, are those 
“secular” publications that either deal with the general area of 
social problems, such as The Reporter, or with specific areas, 
such as The IUD Digest of the Industrial-Department of the 
AFL-CIO which gives some of the best commentary on the labor 
movement, The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, the newsletters 
and publications of the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, CORE, or NAACP. It goes without saying that daily con- 
tact with responsible newspapers such as The New York Times 
is one of the best ways to keep in touch with the world in which 
God is working and to which his message and messengers are 
called to go. 

Withdrawal means more than reading. It is one thing to amass 
knowledge about the work of God in the world and his mandate 
for us there, but it is quite another thing to confront him. While 
it is true that a “meeting” with God takes place when we com- 
pany with him in his work in the world, it is one of the facts of 
biblical testimony and Christian experience that the divine “he” 
becomes a “‘thou”’ at quite another level of one’s life than either 
study or action. That level is reached in the encounter of prayer. 
The One who remains for us a profile in our moments of think- 
ing and doing turns his face toward us in the profound moments 
of worship. Here we hear his word of claim, forgiveness, and sus- 
tenance. Without these oases in our life, our very ministry crum- 
bles. It is a widespread experience among contemporary pastors 
that this dimension of their life is a difficult one. The broken at- 
tempts at regular morning devotions, the half-finished prayers cut 
short by the day’s exhaustion, the family worship interrupted by 
unexpected demands—how well we know this story. There is 
even a current acknowledgment of this fact which concludes 
that we ought to cease fighting it and develop a new style of 
spirituality that sees involvement in the world and feelings of care 
for the world as the essential act. of prayer and that considers our 
puny efforts at discipline as a misdirection of energies.2 A pleasant 
counsel, but a wrongheaded one. The Person-to-person con- 
frontation embedded deeply in biblical faith, a dialogue in which 
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God has addressed, shaken, transformed, and illumined seers, 
saints, and believers for millennia, will not be so easily put aside. 
Here, as in reading habits, the support from the outside often 
gives us the momentum needed for meaningful and regular 
prayer habits. Thus the pastor bound to others by a common 
discipline learns to grow. Sharing a common time, pericope, or 
theme with a Kirkridge, Iona Community, or comparable group 
has meant much to many. The family period of worship, periods 
of special preparation for Lent and Advent, and the year round 
shared with one’s own congregation and denomination are great 
aids in the formation of a pastoral spirituality. The refreshment 
of shared withdrawal that takes place in a parish retreat center 
means much to the pastor and his family as well as to the people 
who have woven this movement into the cycle of congregational 
life. Weekly participation in early morning communion service 
and Bible study with fellow pastors in the area is another form 
that is being increasingly observed. The acedia that invades our 
devotional life meets a mighty opponent in such corporate dis- 
cipline, and often the pastor begins to find that this “midday 
demon” turns tail as well in the arena of private devotions, 

In fortifying us for our world-oriented ministry and in giving 
constant and explicit impetus to our duties in the public realm, 
the life of prayer establishes its importance—that is, if the 
content of our prayer is full-orbed..One of the values of historic 
prayer forms is just that: No dimension of the gospel can be 
shelved, for the centuries have learned to keep the circumference 
of that faith unbroken. Thus the classic prayer reminds ‘us not 
only of our personal ills and private needs, confessions, and 
thanksgivings but also of those of the public sector. Our hearts 
and minds are turned to focus on “the President of the United 
States, the governor of this commonwealth, and all others in au- 
thority,” “all the nations of the earth,” “all sorts and conditions 
of men,” “all who are in trouble, want, sickness, anguish of labor, 
peril of death, or other adversity, especially for those who are 
suffering for thy name and for the truth’s sake.” We are not 
given a chance to forget the intent that God has for bodies as 
well as souls: We pray for “daily bread,” “all widows and or- 
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phans,” “all prisoners and captives . . . all sick and dying per- 
sons,” “to bless and protect all who serve mankind by labor, in- 
dustry, and learning,” “to defend and provide for . . . all that 
are desolate and oppressed.” While we may not always use the 
words or forms of the classic prayers, nevertheless we can learn 
from them to include in our supplications, penitence, and praise, 
the graces, needs, and demands of the public sector as our fathers 
have done.’ It is a short step from authentic prayerful remem- 
brance of things and people in the public sector to direct in- 
volvement in them. 

Disciplined prayer and reflection—this is a river bank to which 
we must withdraw, not some distant hiding place out of sight 
of the turbulent waters, but a vantage point that gives a full view 
of the route of our pilgrimage and yet is removed enough to give 
strength and perspective. 


RETURN 


Kierkegaard declares that God gives his truth to those who 
stand where he chooses to offer it. That position is not twenty 
rows up in the grandstand but on the playing field, not as a spec- 
tator but as one who is involved. Truth is for those who have 
learned what it means “to exist.” 

The passionate, deciding, anguished, leaping pilgrimage of ex- 
istence to which Sdren Kierkegaard invites us is essentially an in- 
ternal journey.‘ With this radical interiorization of piety, Kierke- 
gaard never pressed his insight into the public arena. But it is as 
true there as in the private sector. That is, the truth of the Chris- 
tian gospel comes alive to those who passionately choose “‘to exist” 
in the hot fires of secular witness. Because Christ reigns above 
and moves within the public realm, he is to be found there. Be- 
cause he is present in trial and suffering, we company with him 
when we forsake the comfortable neutrality, the detachment that 
evades worldly conflict. How are we to know the meaning of his 
suffering if we have never experienced our own Golgothas? And 
our pale versions of his anguish are to be found in the same place 
he met his severest tests—in the public places. 
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Paradoxically, one of the best preparations and disciplines for 
witness to the Lordship of Christ is involvement in that witness, 
hence return. Surely we need withdrawal from the turgid streams 
in the secular order to gain perspective, but a second wind comes 
also to the swimmer in negotiating the currents. Thus the pastor 
must stay in the stream in order to keep in touch with and main- 
tain a love for that very stream. 

Just as the times of withdrawal ought to be built into the form 
of his ministry, so involvement also ought not to be left to caprice 
and unstructured good intentions. Discipline here may mean the 
same sort of corporate tie, in fact the same tie which holds to- 
gether his devotional life. The group involvements that are part 
of a team ministry are here very significant. Also those group dis- 
ciplines which include in them a vow to participate daily and re- 
sponsibly in public witness together with the commitment to daily 
prayer and Bible study are helpful. Our weak natures need this 
kind of prod and support. 

The same thing may be accomplished by membership in an ac- 
tion group whose thrust keeps one in constant touch with the 
public questions. In fact, it is a good thing for a pastor to be a 
member of at least one secular action group. This serves the pur- 
pose of “cultural embarrassment,” keeping open the boundaries 
of the little parish world which one is tempted often to think are 
the boundaries of the world itself. It also keeps the pastor in- 
volved in the current in which Christ does much teaching. 

Supra-parochial church connections are important for keeping 
alive pastoral concern for the public sphere. Through his service 
in conference, association, or denominational committees and 
boards that deal with the vital issues of the world, the pastor is 
able to keep in the foreground a lively concern for the Lordship 
of Christ. The pastor’s own participation in, and relation to, 
para-parochial mission is of comparable significance. 

Momentum is kept up, insight is gained, and we are fed by 
Christ when we leap to his side along the Jericho roads that 
surround us. 
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Bonhoeffer makes a searching observation on the dialectic 
with which the Christian learns to live: 


“Only those who believe obey” is what we say to that part of 
a believer’s soul which obeys, and “only those who obey believe” 
is what we say to that part of the soul of the obedient which be- 
lieves. If the first half of the proposition stands alone, the be- 
liever is exposed to the danger of cheap grace, which is another 
word. for damnation. If the second half stands alone, the believer is 
exposed to the danger of salvation through works, which is also 
another word for damnation.5 


‘Sustained pastoral witness to the Lordship of Christ is the 
fruit of the dialectic of disciplined preparation to be found in 
a rhythm of withdrawal and return. 


Chapter Six 


PITFALLS AND OPPORTUNITIES 
OF THE PASTORAL WITNESS 





The issues of today will not be answered with the replies 
of yesterday. You may look back and say some men were 
extreme in their single-minded attention to civil rights one 
hot summer; that they overlooked other issues equally 
pressing. Indeed they did, but they felt their moment de- 
manded this single-mindedness. Another moment demands 
another mind.) —Michael Allen 


The faithful pastor is a witness to the integrity and the whole- 
ness of the gospel. He is steward of the seminal confession: Jesus 
Christ is Lord and Savior. His mandate is to set forth unequivo- 
cally both the personal and public dimensions of Christian faith 
and to learn to live in the sometimes almost unbéarable tension 
of such a witness. This tension carries with it both peril and 
promise. 

While the concern of this particular volume is to underline 
the public witness of the pastor, let it be said that there is a 
great temptation in such an emphasis to smother its companion, 
the personal. Stirred by the massive impact of structures on the 
life of modern man, pastors sometimes become, both in preach- 
ing and in ministrations, so involved in the public sector that 
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they neglect the care for “the single one.” Thus while fighting 
temptation to “privatize” the faith, the witnessing pastor must 
also avoid the pitfalls of exclusive “publicizing.” Not only is 
this faithlessness to the treasures which the pastor is called to 
steward but also it is a disservice to the public ministry. 

In and through the specific problems in the contemporary 
public sector is to be found the diastrous sickness of “thingifica- 
tion,” dehumanization. John Doe has lost his name and his face. 
He is the VLP living at the bottom of some of the mass pyra- 
mids and structures of our life. This is more than the problem 
of the impersonal; it is the problem of the depersonal. Bigness, 
as such, is not an evil and is in fact the source of much of the 
economic and political productivity we take for granted in the 
twentieth century. (It does, however, easily shade off into deper- 
sonalization.) The serious threat in our time is the tendency to 
treat men as functions, statistics, and things. Running like a 
red thread through the most critical issues of the public sector 
of our time—race, the nuclear dilemma, poverty and unemploy- 
ment, the use of the mass media, advertising—is evidence of the 
treatment of human beings as subhuman. The pastor is making 
a profoundly relevant witness to critical social problems as he 
carries out the terms of his calling to be a shepherd of a flock, 
and therefore a catalyst of a caring life together where joys and 
sorrows are borne and shared; to be a preacher of the word that 
Christ died for each individual, that the hairs of our heads are 
numbered, that no sparrow falls without his discerning love; 
and to be an administrant of a sacramental life and a life of 
worship in which every movement proclaims a love that reaches 
toward the lost coin, the lost sheep, and the lost son. In his 
very faithfulness to the personal side of the classic confession, 
the pastor lays a groundwork in the church for significant pub- 
lic witness by saying to the world, “God through his word, sac- 
raments, and koinonia treats men as human beings—that’s the 
way it must be everywhere.” 

To affirm that Jesus Christ is both personal Savior and pub- 
lic Lord is not endorsement of some sort of legalistic equal time 
balance. Here is another possible pitfall. The important con- 
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textual observation of the Preacher in Ecclesiastes that there is 
“a time to keep silence, and a time to speak,” is a basic premise 
in witnessing. Clearly there are moments when the accent must 
fall on Christ as Savior. At other times the mandate is for an 
underlining of the Lordship of Christ. The situation defines 
which Christian theme is bashful and which is bold. If a Chris- 
tian were mountain climbing with a friend who was antagonis- 
tic to the gospel and that friend slipped off and clung perilous- 
ly to a rock below, the Christian act for this moment is not to 
shout from above: “Jesus saves!” What is needed, obviously, is 
a rope; and anything less is blasphemy. 

Failure to observe the contextual relevance of an accent in 
the Christian faith can make a mockery of the faith itself. Thus 
during the historic spring of 1963 when the struggle for hu- 
man rights was in a crucial phase, an observer in Birmingham, 
Alabama, noted: “On Monday evening the vestry of one of 
Birmingham’s wealthiest churches met. The main item of busi- 
ness: sprinkler systems.”? 

In his role as witness to both Savior and Lord, the pastor is 
set in a position of both peril and promise with respect to im- 
pact on the world. Because he comes to know intimately persons 
around the anguished poles of sin, sickness, and death, he devel- 
ops a very close rapport with them. This rapport breeds a love 
and respect for the pastor that is often profound. Thus when 
the pastor changes hats and lives out his role as witness to the 
Lordship of Christ—where the focus is not on persons as such 
but on powers—he has an audience within his own congrega- 
tion with a predisposition to listen more carefully to his judg- 
ments on these matters than the natural feelings of that audi- 
ence under other circumstances might dictate. The pastoral 
ministrations make possible a communication with people which 
might not otherwise be present. 

With the people of his flock (and sometimes in a wider circle 
that has been touched by his private ministrations) the pastor 
has a marvelous opportunity, therefore, to bear a strong wit- 
ness to Jesus Christ as Lord of the powers—more so, in fact, than 
the professional crusader who enjoys no such close bond and 
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can be dismissed that much more easily. This is the genuine 
promise inherent in the pastor’s role of social action. 

But let’s not forget the peril. The peril is that the pastor be- 
comes so concerned to maintain a good relationship to persons in 
order to exercise his private ministries that he is tempted to 
neglect his proper warfare with the public powers. There are a 
variety of reasons why he might succumb to this. One may be 
the theological error of not understanding the importance of 
his witness to a public Lord as well as to a private Savior. Or 
the sheer weight of the demands made upon him in the private 
sphere may smother his public zeal; the personal expectations 
of his flock may crowd out the time to exercise knowledgeably 
and effectively his prophetic function. Here the theological er- 
ror lies with the congregation (and the pastor’s too willing ac- 
cession to congregational expectations). Or again it may be that 
the satisfactions of a private ministry and the threat to pres- 
tige and comfort involved in a public ministry are such that 
the pastor simply does not want to give up one for the other. 
This ‘is more serious than theological ignorance—it is faithless- 
ness before a known and acknowledged call to testify to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. For this kind of appeasement, the pastor will 
have much to answer to his Lord. 

There is another kind of peril, the peril that comes to the 
pastor who does, in fact, take his responsibilities in the public 
sector seriously. This peril is the temptation to draw the lines 
of the church too tightly. It is to identify one’s heat of the mo- 
ment with the gospel in such a way as to exclude from the 
church those who do not share it. Indeed we may think they 
are damned before God—that is our privilege. But we do not 
have the right to define boundaries of the church in terms of 
this speculation. Why is this so? Because we believe in a God 
who is a lot bigger than our own values and programs, particu- 
larly programs of the moment. And that God has brought to 
birth a church which is bigger than the circle of those whom 
we conceive to be truly faithful. The pastor is not a gang leader 
who collects to himself those who give allegiance to him. The 
church is the mother of us all. It is that company of the way- 
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ward and forgiven who have heeded Christ’s invitation to come. 
In its embrace there is room for sinner and saint, wheat and 
tare. From the indignation of the prophet it is too often a short 
step to the self-righteous fury which would exclude the morally 
weak from the circle of the Christian community. 

Allied to this temptation to redefine the boundaries of the 
church to accord with our passion is the ease with which we 
forget that quality of authentic pastoral life which is a reflec- 
tion of the divine life itself{—the grace to love the prodigal. If 
God finds a place in his heart for the bitter racist and arrogant 
slumlord, so must we. In this connection the Protestant min- 
ister has something to learn from the spirit of John XXIII in 
which forceful social witness was conjoined with a tender pas- 
toral embrace. 

In this complex world where modern principalities and powers 
run riot, the pastor is called to witness boldly to the Lordship 
of Christ over these public powers. He must contest the built-in 
tendencies of parish life which lead him so deeply into the vor- 
tex of private concerns that public witness receives scant at- 
tention. As the World Council of Churches study document A 
Theological Reflection on the Work of Evangelism comments: “It 
is grievous that while power grows and complex social struc- 
tures multiply in the modern technological world, the word of 
the church is so often addressed solely to individuals and their 
personal needs, frequently without reference to the social con- 
text in which they live.”? The pastor must break out of the 
ghetto of this private world, without neglecting the important 
accents of the gospel in this sphere. The power that will propel 
the pastor into the world is an authentic witness to the full gos- 
pel. The call for such integrity of witness is lifted up with power 
by the World Council document: 


There is no single way to witness to Jesus Christ. The church has 
borne witness in different times and places in different ways. This 
is important. There are occasions when dynamic action in society 
is called for; there are others when a word must be spoken; others 
when the behavior of Christians one to another is the telling wit- 
ness. On still other occasions the simple presence of a worshiping 
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community or man is the witness. These different dimensions of 
witness to the one Lord are always a matter of concrete obedience. 
To take them in isolation from one another is to distort the gos- 
pel. They are inextricably bound together, and together give the 
true dimensions of evangelism. The important thing is that God’s 
redeeming Word be proclaimed and heard. 


Chapter Seven 


THE PASTOR AND HIS SCARS 





Blessed are those who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. —Matthew 5:10 


When there is trouble, always behind [it] you find a Jew 
or a divinity student. —A fraternity executive 


Kierkegaard speaks of the parson who is past master in the rhe- 
toric of suffering. The cost of discipleship and moving pleas to 
follow the Master’s Calvary footsteps are stock themes that reg- 
ularly bring tearful response from his admiring parishioners. 
Kierkegaard lets his mind wander over the possibilities of a post- 
sermon confrontation: 


If on the following day one of those strong and silent men, a quiet, 
modest, perhaps even insignificant looking man, were to visit the 
parson at his house announcing himself as one whom the parson 
had carried away by his eloquence, so that he had now resolved 
to sacrifice his life for the truth—what would the parson say? He 
would address him thus: “Why merciful Father in heaven! how 
did such an idea ever occur to you? Travel, divert yourself, take a 
laxative.” And if this plain-looking man were to fix his eye upon 
him with unaltered calm, and holding him with his glance were to 
continue to talk about his resolution, but with a modest expres- 
sion which a resolute man always uses—then the parson would surely 
think, ‘Would that this man were far awayl’”? 
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This glaring and almost humorous contrast, between profes- 
sion and performance is still with us—is still us. Kermit Eby 
describes this modern accommodating posture as the “coca-cola” 
brand of religion: 


We have become infatuated with success. 

If one wishes to become a successful minister, 

It is preferable to have a great dues-paying congregation 

Of hypocrites than a small group that has preserved its integrity. 
If one wishes to become a successful minister, 

Then a new church is more important than a new believer. 

If one wishes to become a successful minister, 

One plugs for lecture engagements, writes magazine articles, 

And gets a higher salary. 


We have accepted the coca-cola concept of religion. 

We produce in an effervescent, scintillating, sparkling sermon, 
' Attractively bottled in pseudo-psychological terminology, 

Pleasing to the consumer, even if it causes a few 

Spiritual hiccups, and available for all customers 

At the fairly standard rate of the 

Weekly contribution. 

Every Sunday from the pulpit 

The pause that refreshes. 


When lackluster witness to a public Lord is present in the con- 
temporary church, there is also to be found the coca-cola parson. 
Indeed, one place to test the seriousness of sermonic commit- 
ments is in the field of social action. Authentic resolution in 
this area of the Christian gospel is an invitation to controversy 
and to suffering. And there are many not eager to take this 
risk.* 

A seminary professor forewarning his students of the apostate 
temptations that lay ahead of them told of his visit to a com- 
munity that had been favored by the ten-year ministry of a 
famous preacher who had just moved on to another charge. In 
the barbershop, the bank, the garage, and the drugstore, the pro- 
fessor met people who regaled him with stories about the excel- 
lent qualities of the departed minister. Everyone had a good 
word for him. No one spoke ill of him. 

The professor then posed this question to his class: Is it 
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possible for a pastor to serve ten years in a modern American 
city and not make any enemies? Is it possible to do one’s job 
faithfully and have everyone speak well of you? The crooked 
politician? The manager of the segregated restaurant? The lo- 
cal numbers racketeer? The owner of the slum tenements? 

It’s a neat trick if you can do it. Even our Lord did not suc- 
ceed—would not succeed. Yet more than a few of us try. The 
Lord tells us to love our enemies. How can we, if we have never 
made any? 


Wuy THE CocA-CoLa PARSON 


The tepid gospels put forth by tame ministers are not unre- 
lated to the sickness of “other-directedness” so much a part of 
our contemporary landscape. The antenna of our built-in radar 
sweeps the community to detect the “in” behavior patterns and 
views. Thus our little clerical sector of the white-collar world 
comes to look very much like the conformist “organization man” 
we enjoy roasting periodically from the pulpit. 

Feeding this chameleon-like tendency is our middle-class status. 
For all our sermonizing about self-denial, and even considering 
the genuine material sacrifices that are made relative to other 
professions, we are surrounded by possessions, and the aspiration 
for more is not unknown to us. (Someone wrote a tract recently 
entitled “I Like My Minister to Go First Class.”) We do not 
live with a Damocles sword of automation hanging over our 
heads (not at the moment at least). We look forward to having 
our children. attend college. We do not go to bed with the fear 
of some irate landlord’s face appearing at our door demanding 
his rent. We would be embarrassed if someone compared our 
eating habits with those of the average citizen of New Delhi, 
or even the resident of the public housing project on the other 
side of town. In short, we are comfortable. 

The question is: Are comfortable people likely candidates for 
the prophet’s mantle? “It is harder for... .” Of course, with 
God all things are possible. 

Another thing calculated to dull the cutting edge of a pro- 
phetic ministry is our psychological proximity to the com- 
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munity power structures on the one hand, and to the man-on- 
the-street on the other. This closeness to people has its great 
advantages, of course, as noted earlier. It also has its draw- 
backs. Thus, to sit next to the bank president at Kiwanis Club 
in order to give sundry invocations and benedictions, and to 
know the mayor by first name because you visited him in the 
hospital when he had his appendix out, sets in motion certain 
forces in a minister that might cause some difficulty for him 
when a moment comes for him to say something or do some- 
thing critical of bank presidents and mayors. In the same vein, 
a pastor who bowls with his men on Saturday night, or who 
shares hours of bereavement in counseling with distraught moth- 
ers and grandmothers may tend to think twice when it comes to 
calling into radical question the conduct of bowling companions 
and grandmothers. Being all too human, the pastor does not de- 
light at the thought of rupturing a cozy relationship. What 
does this do, however, to the chances of honest controversy with 
evil? 

But it’s more than coziness that is involved here. The pastor 
who is doing his job comes to know the bank president and the 
grandmother at significant depth. These people then cease to 
be “power structures,” “the masses’—they become human be- 
ings with names and faces. Because of this deep personal bond, 
the pastor simply cannot think of them in the same way as the 
professional reformer, whose only relation to them may be that 
of a social, economic, or political enemy. This personal tie, 
therefore, may help to prevent the pastor from developing into 
a hurler of frenzied impersonal diatribes. On the other hand, 
the bond may incapacitate the pastor in his required role of 
controversy. To love and yet to speak the truth—to speak the 
truth in love—that is a very hard thing to do. Yet the pastor’s 
peculiar calling of shepherd and prophet requires it of him, 
and gives him a chance to do it—if he will. 

For all the temptations to blunt the gospel’s sharpness, the 
pastor cannot succumb, else the gospel itself will be lost. To 
avoid controversy is more than cowardice. It is heresy. It is 
doctrinal distortion. The Christ of the New Testament is het- 
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erogeneous with the world. He is scandal. He is an offense. To 
soften this offense, to homogenize him into the world is abso- 
lute faithlessness. 

We have said in this book that the quality which most aptly 
describes the pastor faithful to the whole gospel—Lordship as 
well as Saviorhood—is “witness.” It is no accident that the Greek 
word for witness is martyria, from which we derive our word 
“martyrdom.” Witness, particularly in a public arena today 
may require just that—as it did of Medger Evers, the four Bir- 
mingham church school children, and the walking postman. 
For most of us, martyrdom may not be that costly. And yet, in 
a sense the words of the apostle Paul are directed to all of us, 
“Present your bodies as a living sacrifice.” The willingness to 
sacrifice is proved when we put our bodies where our words are. 
The thousands of people in the churches and out who have given 
their bodies in the struggle for human rights, putting them in 
jails, in the streets, and in dangerous places, show us what 
twentieth-century witness can mean. 

The pastor knows that such sacrifice may be expected of him 
by virtue of the seals he bears. One such emblem he shares with 
all other Christians: baptism. Baptism, among other things, 
means baptism into Christ’s sufferings and death. We are en- 
grafted into his Body and are called to walk the same route 
now that his Body did then. The baptismal waters cry out to 
us to become what we are. 

The second seal that marks us is our ordination. The hands 
that were laid upon us represent an apostolic claim. As heirs 
to the task of stewarding Christ’s mysteries, we share likewise 
the mandate laid upon them by their Lord. “Whoever would be 
great among you must be your servant, and whoever would be 
first among you must be slave of all. For the Son of man also 
came not to be served but to serve, and to give his life as a 
ransom for many” (Mark 10:43b-45). 

What better place can the authenticity of our commitment be 
tested than in the secular arena. It is in public squares that 
crosses are built, and through streets that they are carried. 
Our Lord met his opposition there. So did the apostles. Can 
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we expect less? Sparks begin to fly when the principalities and 
powers are challenged. Again, the revolution for human rights 
in our country is instructive. Those churchmen and others who 
have been in prison, cursed, spit upon, maligned, beaten, and 
slain for the part that they have played in the struggle are a 
sign to us all of what the powers can accomplish and of what 
Calvary roads we may be called to walk in our time. 


SUFFERING AND SIN 


A pep talk would end here. Lots of exhortation and entreaty 
.. . period. The Christian gospel can’t do that. While making 
firm the claim that Jesus Christ has upon us to be always ready 
to suffer, it also has something to say about what is as well as 
what ought to be. Here is where the Christian doctrine of man 
comes in, and where the witnessing pastor must take account of 
the fact of sin, in himself and in others. 

First, we must mark well Christ’s own words, “Blessed are 
those who are persecuted for righteousness sake .... Blessed 
are you when men revile you and persecute you and utter all 
kinds of evil against you falsely on my account’ (Matt. 5:10-11). 
This ought to make us sit up and think. There are kinds of 
suffering and persecution that have nothing to do whatsoever 
with the style of life Christ is talking about. There is, for ex- 
ample, the masochist who invites flagellation because of some 
deep psychic aberration. Then there is the one who out of des- 
peration to “do something” in order to feel “involved” actively 
seeks out public disdain, regardless of whether that disdain will 
help the cause or not. In the same vein, the membership card 
of “militancy” may be sought simply to get in the club of lead- 
ership in a protest movement. These forms of “suffering” may 
be helpful to the ego of the one involved, but they may do 
more harm than good to the cause to which allegiance is pre- 
sumably given. 

The pastor must beware of the constant works-righteousness 
temptation to prove to himself, others, and God that he is will- 
ing to suffer for a cause, for by such action he may actually im- 
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pede that cause. Advancement of the cause may require at some 
points not the dramatic and visible controversy with the powers 
but the patient, invisible, tortuous suffering of the craftsman ply- 
ing his delicate art. Senator Hubert Humphrey commented in 
this connection on the bad judgment of some of his fellow 
liberals. “If I believe in something,” he said, “I will fight for it 
with all I have. But I do not demand all or nothing. I would 
rather get something than nothing . . . . Professional liberals 
want the fiery debate. They glory in defeat . .. . It’s easy to 
take an extreme position.”® 

Suffering for Christ’s sake means that we use every resource 
at our command to ascertain whether that action expressed vis- 
ibly will in fact advance or retard the cause for which we are 
struggling. This is why a knowledge of the facts of the case is 
so important for the making of a relevant ethical judgment, 
because these facts may point to the patient way of the crafts- 
man rather than to the head-on collision of the zealot. And 
this is why it is so important to be steeped in the faith, as well 
as in the facts, so that the masochism and ego satisfaction so 
close to us always will not play a decisive role in making one’s 
decision. And this is also why taking counsel with the brethren 
who share in the struggle is important, so that one’s private 
judgment—which is commonly colored by personal bias and 
limited knowledge of the facts—is subject to corporate scrutiny 
and verification. 

Even with all these checks of facts, faith, and brotherly coun- 
sel, the decision to take an action that promises to have fateful 
consequences for you and your family is indeed a risk of the 
first magnitude. The sinful self can find all sorts of “good rea- 
sons” why it would be better to temporize and wait for the 
“really big opportunity that will make an impact,” before some 
ultimate sacrifice is made. And yet the opposite is also true, for 
the self-appointed martyr who insists upon exposing his breast 
to the arrows at every opportunity (who feels he must die for 
the right color of paint in the ladies’ lounge) might better have 
chosen to make his last stand at the right barricade. Knowing our 
sinful thirst for proving our virtue before God and our sinful 
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desire for fleeing from battles, we can only choose as best we 
know how and call down God’s mercy to cover our guilt. 

A serious understanding of sin and penitence is an ally to the 
scar-bearer at another point in his witnessing: the contest with 
self-righteousness. The fury of a woman scorned pales along- 
side that of the reformer who has made costly sacrifices and is 
not about to let others forget it. In the face of the smug report 
of dangers risked, the ‘“‘where-were-you?” glance, the subtle but 
no less acrimonious pounce on the “so-called Christian,” who 
can say we are never tempted or never have yielded to this breast- 
beating, ‘“‘thank-God-I-am-not-like-other-men” posture? 

While there is no easy way to down this demon, the spirit of 
Pharisaism can be tempered by an honest look at certain facts. 
One such fact is the reason for our involvement in hazardous 
roles. Our motives are not always as pure as we would like them 
to be. Take civil rights’ demonstrations as a case in point. Is 
the denominational executive whose office emptied on August 
28, 1963, because it was “the thing to do” in these circles, in a 
position to get into a frenzy about his weak-sister colleague in 
Virginia who did not show up at the Washington march? Is 
going to jail in New York City the same as in Canton, Mis- 
sissippi? Is the seminary professor of social ethics (with tenure) 
who takes part in demonstrations in a position to lecture his 
pastoral friends on their cowardice? (It is instructive to reflect 
on the degree of economic, social, and psychological vulnerabil- 
ity of the people on a picket line—thus to understand why 
’ there tend to be more youths than adults, more women than 
men, more clergy than other professions, more seminary profes- 
sors than pastors.) What happens to the willingness to suffer 
when the protest movement does not coincide with the healing 
of one’s own hurt? Note, for example, those sections of the labor 
movement that were avid in the 1930’s about human rights but 
that did not show an equivalent zeal in the 1960’s about some- 
one else’s human rights. No one’s hands are clean, and there- 
fore no one has a right to the moralistic posture that so often 
afflicts us in our crusading moments. 

Not only is such a posture a fraud before God, but it is also a 
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case of bad strategy. It splits along a common though varied 
front the forces that could be allies. It estranges those poten- 
tial allies who, for reasons best known to themselves and God, 
do not choose to employ the more dramatic forms of protest, 
but who indeed may make a contribution in their own way. 
For the sake of one’s own soul and for the cause we support, 
let us put away our self-righteous fury, acknowledging with con- 
trition our own mixed motives. “Let him who boasts, boast in 
the Lord!” 


A New BrEED 


Harry Golden in a Life magazine interview describes the kind 
of visitors he gets in his North Carolina home. “I get everybody. 
Presbyterians, ministers, Negroes, Catholics, Jews. When they 
call up and say, ‘Mr. Golden, I am at the bus station,’ I know I 
am in for it. The radicals all come to the bus station. The 
other guys come to the airport.’’® 

It is refreshing to see the term ministers in Golden’s catalog of 
prophets. This notation echoes the worried fraternity executive 
cited earlier who finds the chief disturbers of his peace to be 
Jews and divinity students. These and other signs, such as the 
appearance of an impressive array of new faces giving striking 
leadership in the church-world confrontation and participating 
deeply in the raw wounded areas of our society (and hundreds of 
unsung pastors and members of the laity known best to their 
own congregations and communities), point to the emergence 
of a type of churchman who is far removed indeed from our 
coca-cola parson. Could it be that these represent a new breed 
who will replace the churchman image of the 1950’s formed by 
the Norman Vincent Peales, the Billy Grahams, and the Fulton 
Sheens? 

The style of the new breed’s ministry is marked by the team- 
ing of two qualities—a costly involvement in the world and a 
high biblical faith, relevance and identity. 

The world-saturated ministry of the new breed turns them 
away from lonely preoccupation with the “I, me, and mine” 
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questions of religion, whether these questions be posed in the 
“there will be glory for me” pietistic form or in the more so- 
phisticated terms of existentialism. Their attention is captive 
to the Lord who presides over history, who loves and labors in 
it, and who calls them to suffering witness along its Jericho 
roads. They are to be found at the bus stations of our time. 
Roger Shinn sees this new mood at work among theological 
students today: 


For some years many of our most thoughtful students have put 
much of their energy into the quest for self-understanding. With 
the help of Kierkegaard and Freud they have probed their own 
motives and questioned their loyalties. With honesty and courage 
they have sought to break through to an understanding of life in 
depth. 

All this has its unmistakable values. But for many of our students 
the time has come to break the prolonged mood of introspection. In 
past months American youth, or some of it, has broken out of the 
fashionable reveling in anxiety, out of the habit of nursing skep- 
ticism like a precious possession, out of what might be called the 
Albee-syndrome, and learned instead to march and sing. This has 
been the time when the American ear, long attuned to confused 
noises, heard the clear strains of “We shall overcome some day... .”7 


Of course, deep participation in the world carries with it the 
risk of being swallowed up by it. Thus, as noted earlier, the 
coca-cola parson succumbs to the easygoing success patterns of his 
environment. But there are other ways to loose one’s soul to 
the world, ways in which the prophet and scar-bearer are more 
vulnerable. On one hand, the social struggle may become the 
be-all and end-all of one’s ministry; on the other hand, the sheer 
hardness of the human heart revealed clearly in that struggle 
may tempt one to despair. 

There is a spark in the new breed which neither intensity of 
struggle nor its discouragement seems able to put out. That 
spark is the conviction that Jesus Christ is Lord, a Lord who 
not only convicts and commands but who also assures. The 
risen Lord has trampled the enemies and bruised the serpent’s 
head. 
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The world in which we live is the place where Jesus Christ rose 
from the dead... . It is on this world in its entirety that God has 
set his mark in that he has exalted the name of Jesus above every 
name, “that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven and things on earth and things under the earth.” Since 
this is true, the world in which we live is not some sinister wilder- 
ness where fate or chance holds sway, or where all sorts of “princi- 
palities and powers” run riot unrestrained and rage about unchecked. 
Since this is true, the world has not been given up to the devil or to 
man that they may make of it some vast “Insanity Fair.” .. . The 
kingly rule of Christ extends not merely over the church as the 
congregation of the faithful but, regardless of whether men believe 
it or not, over the whole of the universe and all its heights and 
depths; and it also confronts and overrules with sovereign dignity 
the principalities and powers and evil spirits of this world.’ 


The same Lord who calls us to obedience in his public realm 
strengthens us there for its battles by the word that he has dealt 
the mortal wound to the enemy. This word is the pastor’s com- 
panion in his own struggle in the public sector, and it is the 
word he is called to bring to its victims as a part of his public 
ministrations. Committed to the healing word as well as a heal- 
ing presence and work, churchmen of the new breed know 
who they are and where they are going. 


To those who ask, “What is coming to the world?” we answer, 
“His kingdom is coming.” To those who ask, “What is in front of 
us?”’ we answer, “It is he, the king, who confronts us.” To those who 
ask, “What may we look forward to?’”” we answer that we face not 
a trackless waste of unfilled time with an end that none can dare 
to predict; we face our living Lord, our Judge and Savior, he who 
was dead and is alive forever more, he who has come and is coming 
and will reign for ever and ever. It may be that we face tribula- 
tion; indeed we must certainly face it if we would be partakers 
with him. But we know his word, his kingly word: “Be of good 
cheer; I have overcome the world.’ 


It is this sense of identity that gives the witnessing pastor 
the serenity to do his work of involvement. He walks where 
Christ walked and won. Christ’s passion and victory draw the 
sting from his scars. 

The witnessing pastor exercises a faithful ministry when the 
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Lordship of Jesus Christ finds a secure place in his word and 
work. There is a breed aborning who believe in the depths of 
their being that: 


This is our Father’s world—all of it. Not only the countryside, 
but the cities, too; not only the fields and forests, but societies and 
their structures, all are parts of that world in and for which grate- 
ful men seek the will of God. Not part of his will for part of his 
world, but his will for his world. 

Jesus Christ is the Lord of life—all of it. Not only the precious 
inner-life, but the public life of people, not only the hidden life 
of contemplation, but the obvious common life in society, all are 
aspects of that life in which Christ rules. His lordship is not lim- 
ited to the interior faculties we yield to him. He is Lord of life.10 


May that breed increase! 
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